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For wives who worry |, 
about their husbands 


Been wondering what in the world’s gotten into your 
husband lately? So cranky, so jumpy, so restless? Used 
to sleep like a top, didn’t he? But now .. . 











You know, chances are he’s over-coffeed. It happens. 
But when people switch to Postum, they notice a real 
change. Postum contains no caffein, can’t worry the 
nerves or keep you awake at night. 

Postum’s such a satisfying hot drink, too. Come on 
now, give those over-coffeed nerves a rest—with Postum! 


‘STaar 


Postum: 


w= is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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THE COVER introduces us to Dr. 
Claude L. Morton, general missionary 
for the Synod of Arizona. Grizzled 
churchman Morton, a veteran Sunday 
school mission worker in Wyoming, 
came to Arizona in 1942, and has taken 
a leading part in the Synod’s rapid post- 
war expansion. Claude has _ helped 
make more than 24,000 personal re- 
cruiting calls in the past fifteen years 
and has had a part in the formation of 
most of the Synod’s thirty new post-war 
churches. In the picture he is visiting a 
giant new housing development north- 
west of Phoenix. He is also a notary 
public, radio broadcaster, and national 
missions speaker. 





In company with other Protestants, 
Presbyterians will observe National 
Christian College Day on Sunday, April 
20. Dr. Paul Swain Havens (above), 
president of Presbyterian-related Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
sounds a note of hope for the church 
college in an article beginning on page 


18. 





On page 20, the Reverend Frank H. 
Heinze (above), associate director of 
the Presbyterian Office of Information 
and new editor of Monday Morning, 
fortnightly pastors’ magazine, presents a 
personality sketch of an outstanding 
teacher at Presbyterian-related West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri. 
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‘Are Parents to Blame?’ 


« ...It seems that the most important 
thing is omitted [from Mr. Abernethy’s 
article, P.L., March 8, 1958]. Are not 
the answers to all of our problems in the 
Bible? Until we as parents make Christ 
the head of our lives and our homes, we 
will continue to turn out young people 
who are emotionally immature with no 
reason or purpose to their lives. 
—MARrGARET ROBINSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


« ... Mr. Abernethy points out that 
blame is a destructive tool which fails to 
promote constructive change in the be- 
havior it criticizes but, on the contrary, 
discourages change by eliciting a reac- 
tion of shame and defensiveness. 

The insight that blame is destructive 
is seldom recognized in our society or 
even in our churches. And yet this in- 
sight is one of the most powerful impli- 
cations of the central Protestant doc- 
trine of salvation by grace alone. 
[People] assume that this doctrine can 
only promote chaotic irresponsibility be- 
cause it removes all restraints against 
the impulse toward sin. They maintain 
a legalistic position which insists that 
people will only behave properly under 
the lash of blame... . 

The doctrine of salvation by grace 
alone is more adequate than legalism 
not only in respect to the ultimate issue 
of salvation, but also in the practical 
problem of creating responsibility in 
our everyday life. A man can only recog- 
nize his failures and take responsibility 
for himself and for others when he re- 
ceives the assurance that he is loved, 
and forgiven, and accepted, no matter 
how terribly sinful he may be. It is not 
blame, but the power of loving forgive- 
which 


creates responsibility in 


—Gerorce H, CroweE_u 
Instructor in Religion 

Lake Forest College 

Lake Forest, Illinois 


ness 
man... 


Florida Congregation 
Worships in Theater 


« Re: “Presbyterians in Florida” in your 
January 25 issue. . . . Members of Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, have never worshiped from their 
Cars... 

Ever since the first inspirational serv- 
ice... Six years ago, .. . our congrega- 
tion has met in Ft, Lauderdale’s newest 
and most beautiful theater—the Gate- 






pa 


Congregation at worship in the (# 


way. Two vested choirs nearly o 
dred strong, eighteen whit 
ushers, an illuminated white crafiy, 
casts an imposing shadow agai 
white movie screen, flowers, and | 
ing effects truly transform this 
into an inspiring house of Gof 
Sunday morning. .. . 


—Mps. Jor C. 
Ft. Lauderdali 














‘The Christian Way 
in Human Relations’ 


« The members of the Session 
North Presbyterian Church of Bis 
ton, New York, wish to expres 
appreciation for the article by 
Luther King in the February 83 
They believe it to be the finesté 
tion on how to accomplish des 
tion that they have ever read. 
—KENNETH P 
Clerk ¢ 




















‘Wake Up, Laymen’ | 





« I wish to express my sincere 
PresByYTERIAN Lire for the Fem 
22. 1958. issue. This “Wake Up 
men” issue, as I call it, should 
quired reading for everyone who 
any relation to a Protestant churd 
pecially poignant are the article 
Explosive Potential” and the seni 
on “Conformity and the Christian 
It is material of this type that will 
tually prod usually complacent 
such as myself into action direct 
ward informing ourselves more 
about the meaning of our Christia 
and once informed, into action to 
this faith to [others]. 
—TRUMAN St 
West Lafayette, 
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ED ITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


Seeing the 


faith [Moses] left Egypt, not being afraid of the 
of the king; for he endured as seeing him who is 
ible. (Hebrews 11:27) 


instructive to observe that the spiritual and his- 
al significance of Moses lies in the fact that he 
he unseeable. What Moses saw that nobody else 
ed made Moses the great soul he was, for, as 
iter of Hebrews notes, he “endured as seeing him 
) is invisible.” When Moses was cornered by the 
ert, the Red Sea, and the pursuing Egyptians, he 
ised to “black out” spiritually. When it seemed to 
one else that Moses was completely hemmed in, 
ept his corridor to God open. 

He was not afraid of the wrath of Pharaoh behind 
h because he saw the Great Friend beside him. 
hile others were blinded by their fears, Moses saw 
d as a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, 
iting the way. He managed to struggle through 
years in the wilderness leading complaining and 


bar er people because he saw God where they saw Him 
. Hemmed in by circumstance, he kept open front- 
b toward God. 

ay he Children of Israel could not account for the 

ns’ age, hope, and persistence of Moses because they 

Sessi not see what he saw. Hungry, weary, and cold, two 

hofll ths after their departure from Egypt, they com- 


- expres 


cle by 


1ary 8 


e finest 


ish desé 


read. 











ined: “Would that we had died by the hand of the 
din the land of Egypt.” Because they were troubled 
i discouraged, the Promised Land seemed to them 
more than a mirage. Little by little they were over- 
elmed, until once when they came to the edge of the 
mised Land they turned back because, as they said: 


NETH Pe seemed to ourselves like grasshoppers.” 


Clerk ¢ 


n’ | 







ou and I can understand the children of Israel 
cause we are so much like them. We, too, are over- 
telmed by difficulty, disappointment, and discour- 
ent. We feel like grasshoppers when we confront 


cere obstacles on the way to our Promised Land. The 
the Feluble with trouble is that it shuts out everything but 
ake Upfiuble. Trouble is like a headache. You cannot enjoy 
should opera because you cannot ignore your headache. 
¢ who Ba wish you had stayed home. It is like a speck of dirt 
it churd : cree ‘ ; 

artick out eve: No matter if you be in the midst of mag- 
he seigcent scenery, with stately pines, rugged crags, and 
sristianl’’-Covered peaks around you, you are not interested 
nat wil the scenery; you are interested in the speck in your 
acent ® Trouble always focuses attention on the trouble 
directed closes all open doors and wide vistas. 
; mor Then, too, like the Children of Israel, we blunder 


‘hristiaito trouble in one area of our experience, and it poi- 


ion to@@s all our thinking. A small boy comes home after a 

unt with his best friend. His eyes are red and his face 
“~ s tstained. “What on earth is the matter?” his mother 
ipayette, 
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Invisible 


asks anxiously. “Oh, everything’s the matter,” he says, 
as the tears begin to flow again. So it is with all of us. 
When one thing goes wrong, everything seems wrong. 
When we are having trouble at home, there is trouble 
at the office, too, and vice versa. A short circuit in one 
light socket puts out all the lights on the line. We can- 
not seem to quarantine what is wrong. 

Without spiritual frontage, some little capacity to 
see something beyond the immediate, we never sense 
the creative possibilities in our difficulties. Obviously, 
the most important task we have when we run into 
trouble of one sort or another is to keep our spiritual 
lines open. If, in times of frustration, failure, or floun- 
dering, we can see beyond the moment of darkness to 
God, revealed in the words and ways of Jesus Christ, 
our inward pain is tinged with promise. If we can en- 
dure “as seeing him who is invisible,” our troubles be- 
come growing points, not dead-end streets. The 
thrilling thing about the life of Abraham Lincoln is 
that his failures were the source of his gentle wisdom. 
Without the tempering of the tragic he never would 
have been triumphant. But no one can read the life of 
Lincoln without being aware of the fact that through 
all his troubles and failures, “he endured as seeing him 
who is invisible.” Lincoln plus God made trouble a 
growing point. 

Somebody pictured life as a game of chess played 
against an Invisible Opponent who with his superior 
skill and knowledge makes us play every move as best 
we can. But always he wants us to win. He wants it so 
much that he gave “his only begotten Son” to help us 
to victory. But a thousand times we will have some 
little victory in plain sight, and then in a moment see 
it swept off the board. Do you suppose we can remem- 
ber then, when the game goes against us, that he wants 
us to win? 

God wants us to win something even from defeat 
and trouble. Indeed, life’s richest values emerge by way 
of our difficulties. We have to meet hardship to have 
hardihood, and suffering to find serenity, and problems 
to find power. Any track man or swimming star knows 
that the tougher the opposition the faster the time. We 
cannot run a race with no opposition worth mention- 
ing. There can be no greatness in the world without 
something to overcome. The odds he overcame made 
Moses great, and what he endured gave him stature. 
It was the opposition that stirred the powers of St. 
Paul. Stone him, pile intolerable burdens on him, im- 
prison him, and still he says: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always: again I will say, Rejoice.” He lived a life of 
incessant trouble, and against a dark, foreboding back- 
ground, as in a Rembrandt portrait, his soul shone like 
a revelation. His troubles were his growing points be- 
cause his spiritual communications were open. 
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ARIZONA: 


The Church’s Baby 
Grows Up 


The sun-baked land of mountains and cacti is fast 


becoming more than just a mission to minorities 


Text and photographs by Henry L. McCorkie 


SEVERAL WEEKS ago, veteran members of Arizona’s Phoenix Rotary Club were sur- 
prised to hear themselves singing the British national anthem. At about the same 
time a suburban Phoenix housewife decided to enliven her morning trip to the 
supermarket by counting different out-of-state license plates. She saw thirty-one. 
And the whole nation followed a chilled Presidential couple from southern Georgia 
to Arizona’s Valley of the Sun. 

The Rotarians sang “God Save the Queen” in southern Arizona because so many 
Canadian colleagues were attending their Friday luncheons. They could have sung 
the anthem in honor of the world-famed insurance firm, Lloyd’s of London, be- 
cause Lloyd’s apparently is convinced that the seventy-seven-year-old city of 
Phoenix is destined to be the largest metropolis in the world by the end of the 
twentieth century. 

There’s no question about it, the southern half of the nation’s youngest state 
(birthday, February 14, 1912) is one of the world’s greatest boom areas. The 
state itself is the second fastest growing in the union, Nevada being first. Both 
the Phoenix and Tucson metropolitan areas have doubled in size in the past decade, 
Phoenix to more than 400,000; Tucson to more than 200,000. Population experts 
expect this trend to continue at least unti] 1986, when Phoenix may have more 
than 3,000,000 inhabitants, and Tucson, more than 1,500,000. 

In the midst of all the incredible hustle and bustle of the boom area, the churches 
are moving fast, too. Although Arizona has been traditionally the home of Indian 
and Spanish American mission work, that picture has changed radically today. The 
church people of Arizona—so long receivers—are now becoming sharing partners in 
worldwide mission. 

Predominantly Protestant Arizona, because of its location, is largely Southern 
Baptist. But Lutherans, Methodists, and Presbyterians are launching congregations 
almost as rapidly as Phoenix and Tucson are starting housing developments. 

Some of the church development stories are astounding. Take the Presbyterians. 
Inside of two years one new congregation was founded, went to self-support, raised 
$123,000 on a single Sunday for a building, and grew to more than 500 members. 
Another congregation, meeting eight years ago in a 260-seat sanctuary, has now 
grown to be the largest Protestant church in Tucson with more than 3,200 members 


Winter worshipers at First Church, Phoenix, start arriving early for 9:30 service. 
Within a couple of blocks of center city, this million-dollar plant serves 2,800 
members and thousands of visitors. It was founded when Phoenix was just a stage 
stop, and was organized in 1879 as the first incorporated church in the Arizona 
Territory. The early congregations met in a saloon, brush arbor, and dance hall. 
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Oklahoman Glenn C. McGee, 43, stands in front of new 
chapel at Trinity Church, Tucson, largest Presbyterian con- 
gregation in Arizona. Pastor McGee came to Trinity in 1950, 
has helped raise membership from 1,700 to 3,200 in seven 


years. Dr. McGee is Vice-Moderator of General Assembly. 


Three-story education-office unit of Phoenix’s First 
stands behind Californian George Hunter Hall, 
celebrate ten years as pastor of First Church this 
Pastor Hall serves only real downtown city church in 
has seen his congregation help found some ten 


ARIZONA These m 


CONTINUED 


a 


sitthlon. 
Christ Church in Tucson is the most recent congregation 
to dedicate a new first unit. Special services were held 
Feb. 22 by the congregation of this two-year-old, 250- 
member church. The Rev. Milton R. Emmons is the pastor. 


8 


and a 1,000-seat sanctuary. A downtown congregati 
given away hundreds of members to twelve differen 
churches in the past fifteen years, but has doubled i 
to 2,800 members. And another congregation whid 
no members ten years ago held its first regular Every 
ber Canvass last fall and raised $133,000. 

Only fifteen years ago, the Presbyterian Church's 


synod, founded in 1912, had only two self-suppl, } 


churches. Just ten years ago, the sixty churches of Af 
Synod could record only five self-supporting congreg 
Even today, the nation’s fifth largest state has only 
Presbyterian churches with more than 800 member 
thirty-three of Arizona’s eighty Presbyterian congreg 
are today self-supporting, And more than half will 
1960. 

Although communicant membership during the p 
years has grown from 9,361 to some 20,000 today- 
crease of just over 100 per cent—current receipts ha 
creased some 600 per cent and benevolence giving f 
world-wide work of the church has increased almost? 
cent since 1947, This does not count the hundreds of 
sands of dollars spent on new building. Over the past 
years, the Synod of Arizona has led the church in pe 
age of benevolence increase. 

Starting with Phoenix’s Morningside Church—built 
war surplus materials in 1945—the Presbyterians of A 
have organized some thirty new congregations in the 
dozen years. Twelve have been founded in the P 
area, five in Tucson, and the others all the way from 
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Paul David Sholin of Tucson’s Mountain View Church 
son of missionaries, was born in Argentina 37 years 
He organized Mountain View in 1948, has seen church 
to 1,500 members. Church name comes from Santa 
lina mountains, which form backdrop for sanctuary. 


Synod executive Douglas S. Vance poses with three symbols 
of Southern Arizona: the Saguaro (sawaro) cactus, the sage- 
brush-filled desert, and the pickup truck so treasured by 
Indians and ranchers. Doug Vance sold Fuller brushes in 
Arizona in 1935-37 before he decided to enter the ministry. 


ave helped the Church grow 


Yuma on the California border to the great new copper 
ing center of San Manuel fifty miles north of Tucson. 
of these churches have been organized with the hope 
they will come to complete self-support in three years. 
ar there have been few disappointments, 
ithout the help of Presbyterians in other parts of the 
try, Arizona Synod’s amazing postwar growth would 
t been impossible. Of course, the Synod’s “mother 
h,” First of Phoenix, has helped raise funds for several 
gregations in her city. Fifteen-hundred-member Moun- 
View Church in Tucson, organized with sixty-four char- 
members on June 8, 1948, recently helped the city’s 
Christ Presbyterian Church. And the synod itself is 
fraising its own modest church-extension fund. 
bit Morningside of Phoenix, the first in the Arizona 
per crop of congregations, was built with the help of 
Restoration Fund. Tucson’s Mountain View Church be- 
in an $11,500 national missions chapel as one of the 
try’s first New Life Movement churches. Almost every 
one of the new thirty has or will make use of some 
ing aid from the Board of National Missions. 
¢ real crisis in Arizona’s Presbyterian boom came in 
2. The national Building Funds Campaign was just un- 
ay, Arizona, with only a fourth of its some seventy 
thes self-supporting even in 52, had a goal of $60,000 
0,000 for extension and the rest for seminary building. 
synod extension leaders realized that they had four con- 
fitions—Westminster, Orangewood, and Memorial in 
tnix, and Northminster in Tucson—all ready to build 
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first units. They needed $80,000, not just the $36,000 they 
could designate for their own area use. 

Then Douglas S. Vance, Arizona’s new synod field repre- 
sentative, had a hopeful thought. If churches could desig- 
nate extension funds they were raising for use within their 
own synods and presbyteries, then perhaps they could des- 
ignate the same funds for specific uses in other areas. Doug, 
a Pennsylvanian who had recently come from a pastorate 
in Idaho, wrote letters to churches he knew in Idaho, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and asked if they would desig- 
nate Building Campaign funds to the four Arizona projects. 

Several of the churches responded, and the four Arizona 
congregations were able to purchase sites and start building. 
All four quickly went to self-support and are booming to- 
dav. “I guess the Board of National Missions was a bit sur- 
prised and concerned about this method of getting our 
congregations started,” says Doug Vance, “but we needed 
to do something. Because of the faith of Presbyterians far 
away from us, we kept going.” 

When will the Presbyterian Arizona boom begin to level 
off? The best answer to that is: never. The synod is working 
on four new projects right now. Arizona Presbyterians ex- 
pect to organize between thirty and forty new congregations 
in the next ten years, and probably from one to three a year 
into the foreseeable future. “I don’t see any end to our prob- 
lems the way the place is growing now,” says Doug Vance. 
But he’s smiling when he says it. And as one looks out over 
the warm, flat, mountain-rimmed vastness of the Valley of 
the Sun, the prospect is indeed bright. 








Off-duty Phoenix police officer 
by Memorial Church to han 
between services. Church is self 
ing, gives more than $5,000 a 
General Assembly benevolence 





A new flock on the pasture 


Pastor Fancher (left) and paving contractor study plans 
for off-street parking facilities. Building behind men is 
part of new addition just completed. Two large vented 
boxes at rear hold air evaporation units to cool church. 
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FIVE YEARS ago, cows were grazing peacefully on 
and-one-half acre plot of ground some seven miles né 
of center city Phoenix. About the same time, a thi 
vear-old Oregonian was called from an Idaho pas 
build a new church on the pasture. 

When the embryo congregation’s new minister, 3 
Fancher, took over from prospector Claude Ma 
cover), there were some fifteen families who had be 
ing in a Veterans of Foreign Wars building. 

Last month Pastor Marshall Fancher of Memo 
byterian Church, Phoenix, preached at three differe 
ices to more than 600 people on metal folding ¢ 
staff of sixty Sunday-school teachers, all recruited 
morial’s membership of more than 600, tried to hand 
750 youngsters in three shifts. In one classroom, eig 
graders jammed a room meant to hold thirty-six. 

On Washington’s Birthday, 1955, the Memorial® 
gation dedicated their new air-conditioned L-shapi 
unit with temporary sanctuary and classrooms, Last 
they added to the school space. And earlier they I 
chased a nearby lot for parking. ‘ 

Nobody is quite sure when this growth will stop. 
hard-working Pastor Fancher hopes that they will B 
to begin their 600-seat sanctuary in the next couple of 
“Then we can have two services instead of three every 
day,” he says. Almost every postwar Presbyterian ch 
Arizona holds at least two services every Sunday me 
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Scottsdale Pastor Herb Landes models 
what the well-dressed Paradise Valley 
minister might wear on weekdays. 
Ground behind Herb and cactus is site 
of new Valley Presbyterian building. 
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cottsdale’s Valley Church grew up in a year 
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a Church deacon Mrs. Burton Lowry (left) pins white 
ove mber carnation on Mrs. Ethel Days, while Mrs. Days’s 


in ch ter, Mrs. George Bergstrom (right) waits. Women 
\y MOE two of 38 people who joined congregation that morning. 
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IF SOUTHERN Arizonans could agree that any one section of 
their country was fancier than any other, they would prob- 
ably settle for the Paradise Valley area north ot Scottsdale, 
some fifteen miles from the center of Phoenix. 

Here is the famous Camelback mountain, with Camel- 
back Inn, the Phoenix Country Club, the Racket Club, 
Maine Chance Farm, where Mamie Eisenhower stayed in 
February, and Taliesen-West, Frank Lloyd Wright's fabu- 
lous architectural school. Low-slung ranch homes dot the 
desert. Real estate runs into the thousands per acre. 

The Presbyterian Church moved into this resort area in 
early 1956. The Reverend Herbert P. Landes, a personable 
young minister from Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, was 
called to Scottsdale to establish a congregation. In March 
of 1956, he and seventy charter members formed the Valley 
Presbyterian Church. By the end of 1956, the Valley Church 
was self-supporting. One year after the church’s founding, 
the congregation held a building funds campaign and 
raised more than $140,000 in cash and pledges. Cash re- 
ceipts during Valley Church's first full year of operation 
totaled more than $100,000, Even though thorough com- 
municants’ class training is required of each prospective 
member, the church passed the 500 mark in membership 
early this year. Last month it broke ground for a 300-seat 
temporary sanctuary and a twenty-two-room church-school 


and office building. 
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ONE OF THE most difficult tasks before the people of 

Synod is planning the eventual integration of all Prg 
rian work in the state. For years Arizonans have be 
vided into four classes—Indian, Spanish-speaking 

Negro, and Anglo, or English-speaking white. Rareh 
recent vears have these groups mixed. Only since ¢ 

has there been any degree of equality among the | 

Public schools have, for the most part, been integrate 
Presbyterian churches are “open” and some are m 
tural. But the ideal of the church—an inclusive mini 
all whoever they be—has hardly been achieved. A p 
and heartwarming step toward this goal was taken re 
by the members of Trinity Church, Prescott, in West-« 
Arizona. The seventeen members of this tiny mission d 


—all Indian Americans—agreed to take some seventy { 


into their fellowship. As far as is known, this is the first 


ay that an Indian church has decided to take in a subs 
Pastor Don Creamer of Trinity Church, Prescott, holds one 


- ; at ae ‘ number of whites. Both old and new members have 
service in church building, one in center of town each 


Sendas. Stene tenstier at teh of tie chuich notes besin- olf well together and the enlarged congregation—now 
ning of the Yavapai Indian Reservation. Yavapai chief than L00—is planning to build a new church under 


is Mrs. Viola Jimulla, an elder in the Prescott Church. rection of its first resident minister, Donald D. Crea 


ARIZONA An old pattern changes in Presco 


CONTINUED 
Mrs. Viola Jimulla (center), chief of the Yavapai 
Tribe and Presbyterian elder, is greeted as she con 
church supper. She is followed by the Leon Manuek, 
Indian members of Prescott’s Trinity Church. More 
a hundred people came to eat and watch color & 
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HOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 





] . 
rte of Ml-—=SEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGES 








all Pra 


live 


A COLLEGE 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ,fztter; 


Fully accredited four-year Presbyterian liberal arts 


aking educational Liberal Arts College. Fully ac- | Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Business | college for men. Enroliment limited. Preparation for 

4. Characterized by academic excellence. Administration, Home Economics, Elementary & business, ministry, medicine, law, engineering and 

Rare ‘ Secondary Education. _ = other vocations. Army ROTC. A.B. degree. Write: 
rey D. Swanson, Presid Alma, Michi Write Director of - Ohio | Director of Admissions. 
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PARK COLLEGE 


Presbyterian. Founded in 1875. 


Coeducational. Vigorous Liberal Arts Curricu- 
lum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmos- 
phere developing responsible citizenship. Per- 
sonal counseling. Twenty minutes from nsas 
City, Missouri. 

Robert E. Long, President, Parkville, Missouri 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE —fresbyterian 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 

grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE Academic excellence. Christian em- 


phasis. Moderate charges, Summer 





School. Preparatory Department. College Credit Holy 
Land ps. 3966, Louis C. Pr 
Box 38. orth a. 


Liberal Arts. A.B.. B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. tL. McCluer, 
Ph.D., Presid St. Charles, i. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 





Church affiliated, four-year, liberal arts college for 
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of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 


Coast, famous 


educational. 


athletics. “America’s 
most modern univer- 
sity campus. 
Pr 


Woodin Laurie 


San 


me 


Unive ¥ 


rimity 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
u 
Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Coe 
Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 
Intercollegiate | 


women. A.B. and B.S. degrees. Full accreditation. 
Write Admissions Office, Dept. A, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Sri a 


h St ds. 
Career coun- 





B. Li 
Presbyterian. Individualized p.ograms. 
selin Elementary, high school teacher training. 
Scho arships. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Write: Wilson College, Box Lt, Chambersburg, Pa. 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY _— ..A,d°9bYtgrian 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established 

94. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Commageien student y. Moderate costs. 


in 








pai 
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n <a 
More 








neville, Tenn. 





Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful co'lege OR gprteene moe Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New omeey near Delaware Water ’ 

James . Box 75, Blairstown, N. 3. 








CARSON. LONG Military School. Educates 
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ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR!? 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 





the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 122nd year of character build- 
ing. oe to 12. Overall charges $1275.00. 
Box 45. Bicomfield, Pennsylvania. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 6-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art. music, home ec., sec’l. Smal! classes. Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus. modern stone baiidings, sub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Es 10. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres. iA all 39, Pa. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OUCHMAN. PRESIDENT 
ULSA  ‘tailsce anion, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

- fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


Ww R l T i Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 




































UPSALA COLLEGE | jccrotnes tatheres 
A 4 Accredited Lutheran 
College. Suburban environment, near New York 
City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, pre- 
professional training, teacher education, business 
administration. Summer Sessions. Write Director 
of Admissions, Upsala College, East Orange, N. 3. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "333° 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. “The Friendly 
College,” noted for community service. Write 


_Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. | 











WHITWORTH 
COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, in the Arts, Sciences, 
preprofessional fields. Superior teaching in small classes. 


coed; preparation 


High academic standards, Christian faculty, modern 
campus. A Christian college for discriminating students 
Write Box 1, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE fowe"s= 
ACADE MY students in grades 9-12 who wish 


secure a Christian education 
through their oon work All students given work 














NA VISTA COLLEGE 
rian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
‘accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
an Higher Education. Small classes allow 
n B sppeoec to instruction. Write of 
ma Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 
Coe’'s reputation as an outstanding 
e mink coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
] An faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
ig tunities for participation in stu- 
ken re dent activities. B.A.. and B.M. 
. (Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
West ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
she school. Five year special certificates in music, 
36] ic C1 Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Ssion @ S.A. 
enty ITE Director of COE COLLEGE 
} fi Admissions, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
le frst 7 
ff COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
substi 4, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
phere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
9. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
IGE OF WOOSTER = "s3ty: 
terian, 
cational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
t Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
ning ‘or professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
7, music, science, teaching. Dept. AS., Direc- 
of W: , Wooster, Ohio. 
rian Church, U.S. and U.S.A.; fully ac- 
d co-ed; 4-year Liberal Arts and Science; 
ofessional courses. Scholarships for dependent 
dren of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
. Director of A Elkins, W. Va. 
e = . 
ROVE CITY COLLEGE “Sona” 
erian. Accredited, Liberal Arts and dolseeee. 
the application of Christian principles to 
day life Besress. in Aree. aw, ef b 
Preparation for teac ing, law engin . 
try, medicine. LB Harker. 
NOVER COLLEGE — 
Indiana 
jor in beauty of location, new_buildings, hows. 
of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
to the value for which each student a 
qualified app!icants—100 women, 140 men—— 
d each year. Total enrollment 750. 
STINGS COLLEGE bye - dag 
” the nation. 
d Presbyterian college for three quarters of a 
Unquestioned academic strength, emphasis 
Arts and Sciences and pre- -professional train- 
Theron B. M Nebr. 
. Highest 
i OIS C OLLEGE accreditation. 
Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
vice, teaching and ‘many other professions. 
— Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
rtment A, 3 ille, tMlinois 
ESTOWN COLLEG Jamestown 
North Dak 
oping a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
tational. Liberal Arts, usiness, Christian 
ion, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
essional courses. yay! .o— 12 major 
is. Write President Edwin H. 
FOREST COLLE GE 
tive 4-year liberal arts college, Suburban 
on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
prong | oe on in the sciences, teach- 
admin ne arts, pre-professional. Box 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Mlinois. 
College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
tational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
: in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
lessional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
and high school), business administration, 
ism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Pav! 5, Minnesota 
YVILLE COLLEGE 
@ 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
college of 700 students emphasizing high 
ip, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
nsive grudent- —~eg isa. Write Presi- 
Waldo Maryville, Tenn. 
; — 
KIN UNIVERSITY 4.2, 
ian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
mOnal curricula; arts and sciences; business 
try; school of music, Graduate degrees in 
and education. Paul McKay, President, 
J . ‘ J > 
OUTH COLLEGE ,.F., 
Proven record of academic achievement. 
Gent study program for upper class stu- 
Libera) arts curriculum for teaching, science, 
and professions, rite Director of 
 * th Coll Ilinois. 















School f 1 
LANKEN AU Pre-school through high school. 


Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for college; 


Pe - courses. Small classes. Music, drama. sports 

ew dormitory. 22-acre suburban estate. Moderate 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890. Catalog. GE 22 
3213 W. School Lane. Philatelphia 44, Pa. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 
PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 





Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1958. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
CAMPS 
MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 10- oe 

Beginners and advanced. Voice. piano, band & 

instrs. Superv. practice. Land & water ——y Gata: 
4 arsity 


log. Mr. jos. Kelsall, Ave., 
_Penns Princeton, N. 3. WA 4.5981. 




















ATOP 


5, 


ye Other financial assistance available 
E aed .. Washi Cail Tenn. ORANGE 
mT. 
MEN’S COLLEGES 
| 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE  .2aston. Pa. | CO-EDUCATIONAL SUMMER PROGRAMS 
4 4 4 4 47584 Presbyterian | Summer Schoo! fer elementary grades and high schoo! 
Offers A.B: B.S. in Bus, Adm.. Chemistry. Physics; | Boarding, oF day. Small, classes. Attractive, nomellns 
8. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- wees -o - " sans : 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs pan ogy BO RE Ee Re. Ales 
combining arts and engineering, School of Interna- separate camp program without classes 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, tnterim Pr Book! » Carteret . Orange, NJ. 
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Priscilla Alden Chaplit 


AFTER SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM, Miss Chaplin affectionately pats 


nine-month-old Gayle Megan Krusemark, held by her father, Keith. 


“So far, the great reward of my ministry has been the privilege of sharing the deep experiences of my parishioners’ lives 
baptism, joining the church, marriage, funerals. More and more, the people are coming for help with all their problem 
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ii Pastor 


ext and photographs by Mary ANN GEHRES 


E lives 
‘oblems 
Melt ten years ago someone had predicted that Priscilla 
den Chaplin would be the minister of a Presbyterian 
arch in 1958, she very likely would have advised the 
x to polish up his crystal ball. At that time Miss Chaplin 
direct descendant of the Pilgrim heroine but no relation 
a PRESBYTERIAN LIFE columnist, see page 33) was 
ing on a career as a concert singer. Moreover, she ex- 
ins, “I used to have a strong prejudice against women 
the ministry. In fact, I’ve never been a rabid feminist.” 
In preparing for the stage, Priscilla Chaplin had strained 
pr voice and gone to Houston, Texas, in the hope that the 
imate would heal her vocal cords. There she took a job as 
church secretary. “Little by little, I came to realize that 
knew very little about Christianity,” she recalls, “and in 
is day and age, you just don’t pick up an understanding 
theology.” So in 1950 Miss Chaplin enrolled for a year 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary. 

The following year, to earn funds for further theological 
y, she went to work as the assistant director of the 
tminster Foundation at the University of Wyoming in 
ie. In her travels around the state doing substitute 
hing and speaking to church groups, Miss Chaplin be- 
to change her preconceptions about ordained women. 
visited many a small rural church that could not keep 
hale minister, and saw that here was a place where 
hen could serve. She met women national missionaries 
e work was handicapped because they were not or- 
1 and thus could not conduct the sacramental func- 
of the ministry. 

fith the possibility of ordination lodged in the back of 
mind, she entered Union Theological Seminary in the 
of 1955. (The $6,000 she won the following February 
e Name That Tune TV program helped to finance her 
ps. ) 

almost a year-and-a-half, Priscila Chaplin was un- 
whether to continue in student work or enter an- 
church vocation. By Christmas, 1956, she felt a 
te call to the ordained ministry, which General As- 
y had opened to women the previous May. In seeking 
ation—which in terms of her own service, she had 
Mays coupled with the pastorate—she was adhering to a 
pattern, Her late father had been a Presbyterian 
onary in China (where she was born), and there were 



















































fteen ministers in her immediate ancestry. 

the spring preceding her graduation from Union with 
tlass of 1957, Miss Chaplin’s name was submitted to 
Mimber of congregations with vacant pulpits. Then came 
®ries of disappointments. Several churches which she 
fed as a candidate turned her down because they did 
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STANDING IN DOORWAY OF SANCTUARY, built in 1843, 
Miss Chaplin greets Gary Wetzel. At far left is Leonard 
Gruble, clerk of session. 


“Women ministers are a rarity in this area, and some people 
seem to think I'm.a cross between a public monument and a 
three-headed freak. My congregation, however, has accepted me 
as a person, and no problems have arisen because I'm a woman.” 


£ 
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SUNDAY SNOWSTORM does not keep Sauquoit Presbyte- 
rians away from church. On frosty February 16 half of mem- 


bership attended. 


“When people hear that I grew up in California, they always 
ask what I think of rural New York winters. 1 rather like the 
snow—it makes the Sauquoit Valley countryside even lovelier. 
And the people here know how to live with the weather.” 
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- se oa 4 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, the Sauquoit pastor postponcs 
sermon-polishing to attend couples’ club. Mr. and Mrs. Kea- 
mer Wetzel are hosts. 
“A minister has little time for recreation, so I especially enjoy 
informal meetings like the couples club. At first my free 
moments were spert in getting settled in the manse. Now re- 
quests for outside speaking dates are coming in thick and fast.” 
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IN MANSE BASEMENT, Miss Chaplin ists Westminster 
Fellowship members in clean-up project prior to painting 
shuffleboard court. 





“In my first months at seminary, | was undecided about which 
church vocation to enter: student or women’s work, adult edu- 
cation, or service in an interchurch agency. One thing that 
attracted me to the parish ministry was its marvelous variety.” 
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not want a woman minister. She discouraged a few oth 
from calling her, for she believed she was not equipped 
serve them. At last, in September, came a call from } 
year-old Union Presbyterian Church in Sauquoit, New Ye 
which had had four pastors in the last ten years. It 
rather surprising quarter for her to hear from—Sauquoit 
a rural village, rapidly becoming a suburb of Utica, 
traditionally conservative upstate New York. 

“I was on the pulpit committee,” says elder Evan Hughg 
“and was amazed that there was so little real opposition 
a woman minister. On her second visit, Miss Chaplin eg 
verted what resistance there was.” 

“Some of the men leaders at first were against calli 
Miss Chaplin, but they changed their views when th 
saw that she was extremely capable and could stand on} 
own two feet,” Mrs. Herbert C. Clough, the congregatior 
first woman elder, explains. 

On October 1, Miss Chaplin arrived in Sauquoit, and 
the twenty-seventh, she was ordained and installed as mi 
ister of her church by the Presbytery of Utica. As far 
the editors can ascertain, she is the first ordained Presb 
terian woman to be the pastor of a congregation; at le 
three other ordained women are serving as assistant or as " 
ciate ministers. ) 
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Since Miss Chaplin’s installation, the calendar above} 
desk has recorded a “first” almost every week: her 
Communion service, baptism, funeral, ordination and i 
stallation of church officers, session meeting, reception 
new members, congregational meeting. During her fin 
five months at Sauquoit, she encouraged the 196 memh 
to launch a $40,000 building program which had b 
contemplated for several years, organized a_senior-hij 
Westminster Fellowship, and supported a church nu 
school begun by a group of mothers. 

Since her coming, church attendance has almost doublg 
A new member, Robert Schwertfeger, gives one indica 
why: “Whenever I used to go to church, my mind we 
always wander, But Miss Chaplin’s sermons make me 
to concentrate and give me something to mull over.” 

Priscilla Chaplin is a member of Utica Presbytery 
the Sauquoit Valley Ministerial Association. She has b 
in charge of released-time religious education in area 
mentary schools, And recently Oneida County minis 
honored her by inviting her to join a theological read 
group. She has received so many invitations to speak beh 
civic and church groups that she has had to refuse m 
of them to avoid neglecting her parish, 

While the Mary side of Miss Chaplin’s life occupies € 
great bulk of her time, as mistress of the manse she is 4 
a Martha. She does her own housework, and, in her 
weeks, spent many hours getting settled in her home. 
expert seamstress, she made curtains for several room 

“The only difference between Miss Chaplin and a mi 
minister is that she wears a skirt,” a member of the chu 
observed recently; he had originally been opposed to 
coming. The Sauquoit pastor laughingly says that the a 
occupational hazard peculiar to her sex is “a run in a sto@ 
ing at 10:55 on Sunday morning.” , 

Seriously she notes that the degree to which a womat 
minister can fulfill her commitment depends on her quali 
cations and her acceptance by church and communily.3} 
Modest about her talents, she remarks that everyone she 
has met has been both cordial and helpful. “Any prob 
lems that I face are those which any minister is likely ®§, 
meet in a first pastorate,” says the Reverend Miss Chaplin. §,,. 
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HILE SNOWSTORM rages outside early Saturday morning, Priscilla Chaplin meditates in her study before preparing sermon. 


For me, the burden of the ministry is a continuous sense of personal inadequacy in fulfilling my people's needs. This feeling must 
keep every minister humble, and cause him to turn again and again to the s rengthening power of God. 


Liftiipain 19, 1958 ? 








but many later declared their independence. Now the pe 


Almost all of our early colleges were founded by the churg 





dulum is swinging the other way, thanks to the loyalty 


the institutions which retained their ties with the chur 


NEITHER HANDMAIDE 


by Paul Swain Havens 


F THE FIRST 120 colleges founded on American soil, 
approximately one hundred were established under 
church auspices. In fact, nine colleges founded 


during the colonial period still survive today, and all but 
one were instituted under the direct influence of the church. 
The reason for the founding of Harvard, the first college in 
the colonies, is well known: “After God had carried us safe 
to New England & wee had builded our houses provided 
necessaries for our liveli-hood reard convenient places for 
Gods worship and setled the Civill Government: One of the 
next things wee longed for and looked after was to advance 
Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity dreading to leave 
an illiterate Ministery to the Churches when our present 
ministers shall lie in the Dust.” 

In like manner the College of William and Marv was 
founded in 1693 “to the end that the Church of Virginia 
may be furnished with a seminary of ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and that the youth may be piously educated in good 
letters and manners, and that the Christian faith may be 
propagated amongst the Western Indians to the glory of 
Almighty God.” Believing that Harvard College was falling 
away toward Unitarianism, a group of ten Congregational 
clergymen founded Yale College in 1701 as “a Collegiate 
School within his Majesties Colony of Connecticut, wherein 
Youth may be instructed in the Arts & Sciences, who through 
the blessing of Almighty God may be fitted for Public em- 
ployment both in Church and Civil State.” The College of 
New Jersey at Princeton followed the pattern set by Yale 
College in emphasizing the obligations of youth to both 
church and state: “We hope it will be a means of raising up 
men that will be useful in other learned professions—orna- 
ments of the State as well as the Church.” That both church 
and state were well served by these earlier colleges is shown 
by the fact that, of President John Witherspoon's pupils at 
Princeton. fifty-two sat as members of the General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church in 1789, six were members of 
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the Continental Congress, thirtv-nine of the United § 
House of Representatives, twenty-one members of { 
United States Senate, and ten, cabinet officers. 

Most of our early colleges were, then, servants of # 


na } 
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es 





church, agencies whereby the essential Christian princip 
of early America were perpetuated and extended through 
out the national life. But in many respects the church 
a stern taskmaster to her servants. These were the days 
rigid theological orthodoxy, of an authoritarianism as det@® 
mined, if not so powerful, as some of our contempor 










“isms.” As time passed there was some wincing among t 





handmaidens; there were now and again signs of rebellialf 
Were not the colleges dedicated to freedom of thoug 
Was it not presumptuous and even fatuous of the chun 
to insist that it was the repository of all truth? If Bacon 
right in asserting in his Advancement of Learning in 16 
that not all knowledge was contained within the works 
Aristotle, were not the colleges right in insisting that t 
had been advances in the search for truth since the time 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, and Cranmer? So great Ww 
the influence on the early colleges of the French Enlight 













ment, especially those vigorous exemplars of it, Dide 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, that it was reported that at Y 
College in 1795 there was but one student who called his 

self a Christian. ‘ 








Dogma for discovery 

This growing independence from the control of ¢ 
church seems to us, as we look back upon it now, to ha’ 
been inevitable. The fault, if fault there was, lay nots 
much with the colleges, some critics notwithstanding, 
with the church. Throughout the later eighteenth centu 
and all of the nineteenth, the American college was a gr 









ing, expanding, vital organism. One must record with som 






sadness that in this same period the church was in mi 





respects rigid, unyielding. All too often it sought to subst 
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anal 
ed Syggute dogma for discovery. Many of the colleges, both old 
5 of gmd new, rebelled. 

When in 1859 Charles Darwin’s The Origin of the Spe- 
s a was published, there began a long and bitter conflict 
‘rinejgpetween the church and higher education that lasted 
througittough the Scopes trial in Tennessee in 1925, With a trucu- 
irch ygence born of ignorance, reaction, and inner timidity, the 
. davsqpturch lashed out with all its power—and its power was 
as detpteat-against Darwin and Huxley as the subverters of 
mpord hristendom, the apostles of atheism. From our vantage 
rong iqpaint it would have seemed so easy to examine quietly the 


ebelliat pals and metacarpals of a bat’s wing and those of a man’s 
d, but all that many of our clergy saw in those days was 
family resemblance, not biological, between Darwin and 
he devil. 
These were melancholy years of charge and counter- 
tharge, of incrimination and recrimination, of a widening 
thasm between two great forces for good that were at one 
ime allied and should never have allowed themselves to be 
parated. The church, it appears now, fumbled a great 
portunity. It attacked the colleges and universities, with 
ome exceptions, as seed-beds of atheism. It alleged, in the 
ords of a minister of the gospel, “In our churches we bring 
hem up in the faith; they go to college and their faith is 
taken away from them.” It created a wholly spurious issue, 
science versus religion—as if the God whom the church be- 
lieved to be omnipotent and omniscient, the source of all 
tuth, were unable to contain within his universe the find- 
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“a ings of a famous British scientist. 

ails One result of the disputes of the nineteenth century was 
ined 4 loss in the prestige of the church and a tremendous gain 
ail in the prestige of the college and university. In the public 
a mind, the two seemed pitted against each other; and public 
» som mpathy lay with the college, not the church, When a 
a tharch-related college requested a gift for endowment from 
subst the Carnegie Corporation, that Corporation answered that 
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FINOR RIVAL, BUT PARTNER 


‘it was its fixed policy to give no aid to any institution di- 


rectly or indirectly allied to a church. Under pressures like 
this—and severe pressures they are, for colleges always need 
financial support—the church began gradually to lose some 
of its colleges: in the Presbyterian communion alone, such 
colleges as the College of California (now the University 
of California at Berkeley), Elmira College, Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York University, Princeton University. 

This does not mean, however, that these institutions have 
lost all of their Christian orientation; they have not. But 
they have been lost as church-related colleges, as direct 
allies of the church, There are many other institutions that 
comprise the regrettable list besides those cited here; and 
seeing the dangers—as they were then regarded—of church 
control, many later colleges were established as nonsectar- 
ian, nondenominational foundations, with little or no inter- 
est in the religious life of the student, often with positive 
hostility to it, 


Low ebb of campus religion 
It is clear that the pendulum had now swung a long are 


from the founding days of the colonial colleges. It had to 
swing a little farther still before it began its majestic course 
backward. 

Smarting under the injustices that they felt the church 
had done them, flushed now with the pride of research on 
the German model, responding to the disillusionment that 
followed the First World War, colleges and universities 
alike entered a period of cynicism and irresponsibility. “Re- 
ligion,” some of them said, “has been pretty well put in its 
place by psychology and sociology. Auguste Comte was 
right when a century ago he asserted that progress was in- 
evitable and that we have passed out of the religious and 
philosophical periods into the scientific.” Religion was no 
longer respectable on a college campus—with exceptions, of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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STUDENTS CALL HIM 


“THE 
IRON 
DUKE” 


by FRANK H. HEINZE 


Boys may stand in awe of Dr. Day, but they appreciate 
thorough premedical 
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Professor of biology Camera 





spares neither himself nor hi 


ors of his courses are welcomp ? 







HERE'S no doubt about it, there are times wher 
T must seem to be ‘Satan on Wheels’ to some of 1 
students.” Thus Dr. Cameron D. Day, Professor (Man 
Biology at Presbyterian-related Westminster College, fi ater] 
ton, Missouri, smilingly describes himself in the role offpeide 
teacher. 
Of the hundreds of men who have studied under Dr. Dagpche 

in the last twenty-five years, a solid majority would heartigmes ' 
agree with the professor's own appraisal. His students edie: 
him “The Iron Duke.” Although the Professor is se 
pleased with their nickname for him, no one has ever se 
fit to utter it in his presence. Even parents of students 
found it wise not to use the sobriquet. A father once triagdu 
it out for size. The gentleman, a prominent midwestern i 
dustrialist of German descent, hailed his son’s favori 
teacher on the campus with a hearty, “Hello, Duke.” 
response to this greeting, he was rewarded with an equa nitec 
hearty, “Good morning, Kaiser Wilhelm.” 
For more than twenty-eight years, the Duke has reigne 
supreme over Westminster's department of biology. 
sixty-seven, an age that is belied by his appearance, 
carries a teaching load that would normally be handled gS 
three full professors. With the help of one full-time assista 
and several carefully selected student assistants, he is 
sponsible for a major part of the instruction in biologyt 
more than one third of Westminster’s 450-member all- 
student body. This requires daily lectures to two or mo 
classes in addition to close supervision of laboratory wot 
for upper classmen. 
No believer in canned lectures, Dr, Day carefully pr 
pares for each class session. He is acutely conscious of t 
fact that parents of students pay good money to have the 
boys go to college, and that they want their sons to lea 
everything that their professors are capable of teachi 
them. Dr. Day feels obligated for the students’ sake, a 
for the sake of their parents, to give his boys all that he cat 
By the same token, he holds that students have no rigl 
to waste their professors’ time. In accordance with a timey 
honored edict, complete silence is observed in his classroom 
the moment the lecturer arrives, By his own design, seatia 
in lecture rooms is arranged in tiers. At no time is a stude 
hidden from the ever-watchful eye of the Professor. 
student arrives late. There is no system of “cuts.” He poi 
out in all seriousness: “My students don’t have to was 
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ero. Day of Westminster College 
r higudents, but successful surviv- 


omg medical schools everywhere 


whenffluable time pondering the problem of whether or not they 
e of gujould come to my classes. I’ve made the decision for them.” 
‘essor Many would-be Napoleons of science have met their 
ge. Fugaterloo at the hands of the Iron Duke. It is Dr. Day who 
le ofgcides which among the 100 or more freshmen attracted 
Westminster each year by his reputation as a great 
Dr. Dagecher of biology are qualified to major with him. He de- 
heartigles which ones of his major students are qualified for 
nts egedical or other allied professional schools. No one ques- 
secreigpns his decision in these matters, for he is the final arbiter. 
er seis decisions are accepted because they are backed by a 
ts hampeord, going back to 1930, of 100 per cent placement in 
~e tragpaduate medical or dental schools of their choice of stu- 
tern iggents who have demonstrated abilities worthy of the Duke's 
a voriggcommendation. This is no mean feat when one considers 
ke.” gt example that the eighty-two medical schools in the 
equalmited States accept not more than 7,600 freshmen students 
it of a total of about 28,000 applicants. 
eign Outstanding graduate schools welcome Dr. Day’s boys. 
gy, Mith justified pride he says, “Our boys are thoroughly 
ice, ined. They have been given not only a knowledge of 
ed Wological sciences, chemistry, physics, and a thorough sam- 
-sistamming of the courses offered in other departments of the 
. ig ppllege, but also they have been inculcated with ‘right 
ogy d inking’ as we consider it from a Christian point of view.” 
!-malg Of the more than 380 men who have earned a bachelor 
- mom arts degree in biology under Dr. Day, 179 are medical 
wommectors, both specialists and general practitioners. Twelve 
his “boys” have earned Ph.D.’s in addition to the M.D., 
VP ad have gained recognition in the field of medical research. 
of tugelve are biology teachers in universities and medical 
» theathools. Twenty-nine are practicing dentistry; 106 are in 
- Jeanedical or dental schools. The remainder are in the Armed 
ichinglorces and in professions outside of medicine or medical 
. gndgesearch. 
' A recent survey by the college disclosed that about 85 
, right cent of the more than 10,000 students who have been 
timeg"@duated from Westminster since 1851 have taken an ac- 
sroom’e part in the life and work of the church. If the results 
ating this survey hold good for biology majors—and there is no 
udei*son to suppose that they don’t—then Dr. Day has done 
+, Naps bit to supply a goodly number of doctors, teachers, and , 
yointesearch scientists for places of leadership in the church, Of “In my department,” says biologist Dr. Day, “I insist 
wastes he is deservingly proud. For as he (Continued) upon the recognition of God as the center of life.” 
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Your heart, as well as your mind, guides you 
when you buy PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES, the 
perfect Christian investment. For while helping 
yourself to financial security and independ- 
ence, you are also helping others. 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES are a “‘good in- 
vestment"’ for you by any financial standard— 
providing as they do proven security, as well 
as liberal returns regardless of changing con- 
ditions. Every time you receive a check, you 
know you are helping in the good work of 
your Church in missions at home, abroad, or 
in Christian Education. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like yourself 
ere today living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from many money worries through 
their participation in this annuity plan. 

Find ovt how you, too, can benefit. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on rete 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
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@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


a es legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
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@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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STUDENTS CALL HIM 
“THE IRON DUKE” 


(Continued ) 


points out, “In my department, I insist 
upon the recognition of God as the 
center of life. Everything we know and 
achieve is by virtue of God-given abil- 
ities and capacities.” 

If it is true, as Emerson said, that “An 
institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man,” then almost three decades of 
the history of Westminster College have 
been lived in the shadow of the young 
Ph.D. who in September of 1928 arrived 
in Fulton, Missouri, to head the college’s 
biology department. For all practical 
purposes, there was no such department 
when Cameron Day came on the scene. 
Science was somewhat suspect. It had 
been relegated to an inferior position in 
the liberal arts curriculum. But the new 
professor of biology had been assured by 
the president and board of trustees that 
he would receive full co-operation in the 
prodigious task of building a depart- 
ment worthy of the good name of the 
college. 

The early days at Westminster were 
not easy for the young professor and his 
family. In 1928 the future of the then 
seventy - seven - year-old __ institution 
seemed bright. A development program 
was underway. A new gymnasium was 
Student enrollment 
was on the increase. The faculty was 
being strengthened. 

But in 1929 the economy of the na- 
Retrenchment be- 
came the watchword for the college ad- 
ministration. Pledges made in good faith 
to the development program could not 
be honored. Yet the college was obli- 
gated to continue with the building of 
a gymnasium. Although this structure 
caused Westminster some of the gravest 
financial problems in its history, good 
fortune was to befall the building in 
later years. On March 5, 1946, the Hon- 
orable Winston Churchill, war-time 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered his now-famed “Iron Curtain” 
speech in the Westminster College gym- 
nasium. 

Due to economic setbacks, it was not 
for several years that Dr. Day was able 
to obtain sufficient funds to begin to 
shape his department into the institu- 
tion it is today, Even then it was not 
an easy task. He suggested a cut of $500 
in his annual salary of $3,000 to help 
relieve the pressing financial needs of 
the college. Already accustomed to hard 
work, he labored long hours in a make- 
shift basement laboratory in an over- 






crowded science building. His 
worked with him in an effort to 
struct the kind of equipment necg 
to do an adequate job. 

Over the years he has continug 
work hard, and has experienced 
satisfaction of seeing his labors 
rich fruit. Westminster’s departme 
biology is presently housed in a sep 
building, which Dr. Day helped t 
sign. Laboratories are fully - equig 
with modern apparatus and in a q 
tity sufficient to enable each stude 
work independently. A recent inven 
disclosed an investment of more { 
$120,000 in equipment alone. 
building, completed in 1948, 
erected by the U. S. Army, using 
plus materials from its wartime 
Crowder, at a cost of more than $2 
000. 

Of even greater satisfaction to 
Professor is the fact that his depart 
is held in high regard, not only by 
college family, but also in medical 
academic circles throughout the U 
States. 
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“so rough on his students,” it might 
be thought of as descriptive of his phy 
cal stamina. 

In addition to his duties as a fully 
fessor with a heavy teaching load, ] 
Day does a sizeable amount of resea 
work on his own. He believes that ev 
college professor, no matter what 
subject, ought to have a project of 
own on the go. This, he asserts, 
capture the attention of students 
attract them to a professor as _nothi 
else can do. As a result of his continu 
research in biology and anatomy, he 
published papers in a number of lead " 
scientific journals. I ‘ 

Much of his time and energy is tak . 
up in his role as adviser and “confess 
to his boys. A student in trouble con 
to lighten the burden of his soul a 
finds a sympathetic listener. Anoth 
anxiously awaiting word of acceptat 
by a medical school, is torn with do 
and fears and comes for reassurai 
from his sponsor. More than one thi 
of Dr. Day’s working hours are spent 
counseling. But it is time well spent 
cording to Dr. Day, who believes # 
his calling as a teacher demands that 
share fully in, the concerns of th 
whom he teaches. 

“Selling,” asserts Dr. Day, “is also 
large part of my job. I keep in tou 
with officials of more than forty-s 
graduate medical and dental schools 

(Continued on page ® 
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quite Church in Colombia: 

in aq 

studey 

t invey 

more { : aN 

lone. The ten-vear period of religious trou- 

948, and controversy involving Protes- 

using ts and Roman Catholics in the South 

me Cagnerican Republic of Colombia may be 

an $3 awing to an end. 
Last month an important suggestion 

mn to gem an influential American Roman 

>partn atholic journal heralded what could 

ly by ge anew era of inter-faith understanding 

dical South America’s northernmost nation. 

1e Un The Jesuit weekly, America, last 
onth asked in an editorial that the 

nicl th about the Protestant trouble in 

neil slombia be established or denied for 

ight qc’ and for all. . . ' 

ris ph “Is there persecution or is there not? 

‘Bmerica said. “What are the facts in 

full see case? A full-scale effort should be 

oad meade to gather those facts, publish 

real em, and settle once and for all this 

at eagecious business of unending recrimi- 

vhat qetion and denial. This open sore on the 

tol lv of our relations with Colombia 

-ts ould be healed. Would one of our 

nts urge foundations sponsor an objective 


nothi tudy by a team of social scientists . . . ? 


tine Xisanto Cardinal Luque, Primate of 
he dlombia, would welcome their findings. 
bo would all of harassed Catholic Co- 
ombia.” 

In the same issue of the Jesuit jour- 
al, managing editor Eugene K. Cul- 
ne reported on a recent visit he had 
ade to Colombia. In the conclusion 
f his report, he said, “Four years ago 
isgr. Luigi Ligutti of the U.S. Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference 
suggested that, to settle the question 
mee and for all, a mixed commission of 
Protestants and Catholics of known 
probity and capacity be invited to visit 
Colombia, to investigate these charges, 
and to declare its findings. 

“Perhaps some North American group 
will now decide to act on Monsignor 
bp Ligutti’s proposal. The Colombians to 
whom I mentioned it agreed that on 
; this important question it is necessary 
Is that the truth prevail. They will wel- 
come such a declaration of the truth.” 

In November of 1952, the editors of 
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A Time for Talk 


PRESBYTERIAN LiFe and the British 
Weekly proposed that Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Colombian govern- 
ment representatives meet together to 
discuss the problem. 

“We feel sure that the Protestants 
of Colombia would be glad to clear up 
any doubts that still might remain about 
the reality of religious persecution in 
Colombia,” the statement said. 

This meeting would be important, the 
editorial stated, “because it offers an 
unprecedented opportunity for the Prot- 
estants of Colombia to answer any and 
all questions about the facts of perse- 


cution. . . . To do less than talk would 





Support Urged for 
United Clothing Appeal 


Presbyterians were called upon 
last month to give their whole- 
hearted support to the United 
Clothing Appeal. 

“The need for clothing among 
refugees and others overseas is at 
a level unprecedented in the last 
decade,” said the Reverend Arthur 
S. Joice, secretary for special of- 
ferings of the Presbyterian Church. 

A 2,000,000-pound goal has been 
set as the 1958 share of a combined 
Protestant total of 10,000,000 
pounds of good used clothing. Sun- 
day, May 18, has been designated 
as the initial “Clothing Sunday,” 
timed to coincide with the seasonal 
change from winter to summer gar- 
ments. Another “Clothing Sunday” 
is expected to be scheduled in the 
fall. 

Declared Dr. Joice: “By putting 
our idle clothing to work, we can 
give our needy brothers overseas 
the warmth, dignity, and self-re- 
spect they need, Let us share in the 
name of Christ and thereby help 
him to clothe them.” 











not be consistent with the fact that both 
church and government have, as far as 
we know, agreed previously to discuss 
the matter with the Protestants. After 
more than three years of hatred and 
strife, this is the least that can be done 
to bring Christians together for more 
important tasks which may loom ahead.” 


French Protestant Pastor 
Jailed for Aiding 
Algerian Nationalist 

Over the years which he has served 
as pastor to the Lutheran parish of Bel- 
fort in eastern France near the Swiss 
border, Etienne Mathiot has always 
acted according to his conscience. He 
aided refugees from the Nazi Gestapo, 
British flyers, and members of the 
French resistance of which he also was 
a trusted and distinguished member. 
After the war, it seemed, Pastor Mathiot 
did not run as much danger doing what 
he believed to be right. He helped his 
parishioners with their daily problems. 
Later, he did what he could for refugees 
from Hungary. But last month he was 
called to appear before the court at 
nearby Besancon to be tried by his own 
country for acting according to his con- 
science in a matter which has seriously 
troubled many French Christians: the 
repressive policies of the French govern- 
ment against the nationalists in Algeria. 

He was accused—along with a Mos- 
lem student and a twentv-one-vear-old 
Roman Catholic girl—of aiding and abet- 
ting the escape to Switzerland of an 
Algerian nationalist leader by the name 
of Si Ali Lahouedi, Pastor Mathiot hid 
Si Ali (who was a member of the Al- 
gerian Front de Libération National— 
the supposedly terroristic FLN) in his 
own house for several weeks; then he 
drove him across the border to safety. 

From the dock at Besancon, Pastor 
Mathiot told the court that he put the 
“law of God” above all other laws. 
“What I have done does not mean that I 
approve the FLN’s politics as a whole,” 
he said. “But I want to hide men from 
suffering. I am against all atrocities, I 
wanted to hide Si Al from the police 
in order to save him from torture.” 
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Pastor Mathiot tried to explain the 
workings of his conscience. “A hunted 
man is a hunted man,” he said. “A 
wounded man is a wounded man. He 
[Si Ali] was wounded mortally. He 
begged for the safety of a presbytery in 
the name of Jesus Christ. . . . There is 
hope in an act of love. I acted as a Prot- 
estant pastor and as a Christian.” 

To his defense came letters from hun- 
dreds of French Christians and public 
statements by some of France’s most 
distinguished clergymen, politicians, and 
veterans of the resistance. Many of them 
testified at Pastor Mathiot’s widely pub- 
licized trial. 

Charles Westphal, vice president of 
the French Protestant Federation, said 
Pastor Mathiot’s action “was in keeping 
with Christian logic.” 

Pastor Georges Casalis of Strasbourg, 
recently back from Algeria, said: “In 
Algeria magistrates of integrity are be- 
side themselves; they don’t know what 
to do any more. People are tortured as 
soon as they are arrested, Mathiot’s ar- 
rest has not surprised me. . . . We belong 
to a generation of Christians torn be- 
tween two forms of violence, and we 
reject such a monstrous state of affairs. 
It is much better to be ready to compro- 
mise oneself, to open the eyes of our 
neighbors and save the honor of our 
country. There can be no question of 
remaining ‘pure’ in this dramatic situa- 
tion.” 

Le Monde, the Paris newspaper, said: 
“The moment comes when one must 
obey God rather than men. . . . What- 
ever the outcome of the trial, we all 
have a duty to demand of the state and 
the government that they should no 
longer tolerate the perpetual submission 
of the French conscience to the strain 
imposed by such appalling situations, 
the cruel choices arising in such tight 
corners. Let us be under no illusion: 
while the system of torture is with us, 
so long as there is no just settlement to 
end the war in Algeria, there will be 
more of these situations. It is not the 
state’s tear men’s con- 
sciences in pieces.” 

The court at Besancon withheld judg- 
ment upon Pastor Mathiot for a week. 
Then it sentenced him to eight months’ 
imprisonment. 

But Pastor Mathiot stuck by his con- 
science. “I would do the same thing 
again if needs be,” he said. 

One of the French newspapers head- 
lined the court’s verdict: “Guilty of 
Christianity.” 


business to 
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Highway Safety: 
A “Religious Matter” 


“Highway accidents are caused or 
prevented largely by mental or emo- 
tional attitudes, and attitudes are a 
religious matter.” 

This statement was made last month 
by John T. Kenna of the National Safety 
Council at the eastern regional meeting 
of the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety held in Atlantic City. The engi- 
neering of highways and cars, the tech- 
niques of driving and law enforcement 
are important, Mr. Kenna said, but “safe 
driving is 90 per cent a human problem 
lying in the area of attitudes that govern 
behavior. If the church is interested in 
the prevention of murder and suicide, 
safe driving is a proper concern of the 
church.” 

A police officer from Connecticut, 
John A. Gwiazda, agreed. “What we 
strive for is voluntary compliance with 
the law and with sound driving prin- 
ciples. We welcome help from civic and 
social organizations. But nothing goes so 
deeply into people’s motivations as reli- 
gion. When the churches support the 
effort for safe highways, the accident fig- 
ures will begin to show a real change.” 

About 150 ministers, -priests, rabbis, 
and lay religious leaders from eleven 
states attended the conference. Civic 
and business leaders, law-enforcement 
officials, and safety engineers were also 
included at the meeting, which was the 
first of four regional conferences (others 
to be held in Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Miami) that will be conducted this 
spring. At each meeting religious lead- 
ers will form a special division. 

The automobile, delegates learned, 
kills more people in this country than 
heart disease, polio, and cancer com- 
bined. From the first horseless carriage 
up to December, 1956, more people 
have been killed by cars than those who 
died in all the wars this country has ever 
fought, including the Revolution. Often 
quoted at the conference was a state- 
ment by Governor Abraham Ribicoff 
of Connecticut: “God’s Commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not kill, applies to a person 
with the wheel of a car in his hands as 
well as to the person with a gun in his 
hand.” 

The religious section of the confer- 
ence urged the President’s Committee to 
ask all the states to study the inter-faith 
safety program developed in Connecti- 
cut. Last December, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish clergymen in Con- 


























necticut stressed highway safety 
mons and youth department clas 
displayed religious posters on the 
in churches and synagogues. The 
of such a campaign is hard to me 
Connecticut church leaders say) 
they point out that in the two m 
following the program, January 
February of 1958, traffic deaths we 
per cent fewer than in the correspo 
months of 1957, while in neighb 
New York City, the same ma 
showed a 21 per cent increase in 
ities over the previous year, 

A new nationwide campaign by 
National Safety Council to stress the 
ligious basis of good driving is be 
supported by the Outdoor Advertis 
Association of America. During 
and April millions of churchgoers 
other drivers will see roadside pos 
bearing the message You are morally 
sponsible for safe driving. Outdoor 
vertising officials believe that the pog 
will bring this thought to people wi 
it is likely to do the most good—wh 
they are either driving, or riding in, @gLast! 
tomobiles. 


















Italian Court Praised 
For Convicting Bishop 


The recent conviction of an Itali 
Roman Catholic bishop (see P.L., Ap 
5) may have good consequences, acco 
ing to the moderator of the Waldensi 
Church in Ttaly. Dr. Achille Deodd 
said this will be the result if the convgl- 
tion makes Italians aware that “press 
by the Vatican in civil affairs has go 
too far.” 

Dr. Deodato praised the court whi 
tried the bishop for its “brave and ¢ 
rageous attitude in trying to preservet 
institutions of the state,” which, 
claimed, the Vatican is “trying to und 
mine.” He referred to the conviction 
Bishop Pietro Fiordelli of Prato 
charges of defaming a grocer and 
wife who were married in a civil ¢ 
mony. He said that the bishop, “... 
though right according to canon law 
the Roman Catholic Church in exed 
municating the couple, was not right 
making it a public affair as a crime 
public calumny.” The court in Florent 
which convicted the bishop was maded — 
three judges, all Roman Catholics. 

Dr. Deodato, who is president 
the Federal Council of Evangelie 
Churches in Italy, said he doubted th 
the Italian supreme court would reve 
the conviction of the bishop. 





PrespyTERIAN Lipper 


ted Presbyterian moderator Dr. Robert N. Montgomery (left) welcomes theological professor Dr. Tewfik Saleh at reception 
lowing formation of new Egyptian evangelical church. Mrs. Ralph McLaughlin (center) is wife of retiring missionary. 


New Church Formed in Egypt 


Last month, the third largest center of 
b United Presbyterian Church—Cairo, 
ypt—became the headquarters city of 
yew Egyptian evangelical church. 

Twenty Cairo congregations have 
wn from the parent Ezbekia Church, 
nded ninety-six years ago on the 


“Mr. Labib Mishriky, first moderator of Egyptian church, 
ts Dr. Park Johnson, Presbyterian U.S.A. Middle East 
Presentative, who holds documents of new denomination. 
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property of the United Presbyterian mis- 
sion. Delegates convened last month in 
this historic church to complete plans 
for the new denomination, to be known 
formally as the Coptic Evangelical 
Church in the Nile Valley. Membership 
totals 30,000 with some 45,000 adher- 
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ents. Some 140 pastors and lay evange- 
lists minister to 196 congregations in 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

When the first missionaries landed in 
Cairo just over a century ago, they had 
no intention of establishing a new 
church, Their hope was to strengthen 


Dr. Ghabrial Rizqallah, seminary president and pastor of 
Ezbekia Church, Cairo, is helped from chancel where he 
received Doctor of Divinity degree from Dr. Montgomery. 
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At ceremonies marking church’s founding, Moderator Mont- 
gomery reads scroll from United Presbyterian leaders. 


the established Coptic Orthodox 
Church, weakened through centuries of 
persecution. Owing to the Coptic 
Church’s distrust of outsiders, however, 
the missionaries decided to organize 
their own church in 1862. Two years 
later, the initial class of a new Egyptian 
Protestant theological seminary began its 
studies; in 1871 the first Egyptian pastor 
was ordained and installed. 

Last year, the Synod of the Nile, which 


already was largely autonomous, peti- 
tioned the United Presbyterian General 
Assembly for complete independence. 
Dr. Robert N. Montgomery, United 
Presbyterian Moderator, was one of a 
group of American church people who 
visited Cairo last month to honor the 
new church, It became the second for- 
mer overseas Presbyterian mission to as- 
sume independence within the past six 
months (the other was in Cameroun, 





Mrs. Walter Clyde gives Bible from Presbyterian US 
women to Mrs. Ibrahim Said, head of women’s organizajj 
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pars tl 
set i 
nm dr 
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West Africa, in December, 1957) dist tw 
the seventh since World War II. 0,00 
As part of Dr. Montgomery’s addrfiiyo mi 
he presented a scroll signed by Uni 
Presbyterian mission leaders which reg. 4 ic 
“...It has been our privilege to sh 
with you our evangelical faith and op 
Word of God. Now a divine tie bind Wil 
in Christian fellowship and love. . ..jccee 
look forward to many years of continwemoc 
service together. ...” rilliat 
nonth 
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Overseas Christians 
Need Books 


A call for used books and magazines 
to be sent to Christians overseas has been 
issued to Presbyterians by Readers’ Serv- 
ice, an agency of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. During 1957 Readers’ Service 
sent 30,405 books to pastors and teach- 
ers, missionaries and mission hospitals. 
But these books filled only one third of 
the requests received. This year, says 
Dr. Adin P. Brooks, director of the Serv- 
ice, requests are increasing; thousands 
have had to be answered with a state- 
ment that not enough books have been 
received by the Service. 

The Service wants books in the Eng- 
lish language and sends them to people 
of many nationalities who already know 
English, or are learning it. Especially 
needed are books on religion, social 
problems, science and technology, Eng- 
lish and American literature of all pe- 
riods, and children’s books. To avoid 
wasting postage and the working time of 
Readers’ Service, Dr. Brooks says, 
donors should not send books in need of 
major repairs, books whose pages are 
brittle or rotted nor textbooks in the nat- 
ural or social sciences published before 
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1945. Books should be mailed to Read- 
ers’ Service, Stony Point, New York. 

In lands where free public libraries, 
inexpensive lending libraries, and book- 
shops are not plentiful, these books 
come—as a man in the Philippines put it 
—“like drops of rain to a parching gar- 
den.” In the six years of its existence, 
the Service has sent close to a quarter of 
a million books, and each year receives 
hundreds of letters of gratitude. A 
reader in India wrote that receiving 
books from America was “a first-hand 
experience of Christian charity. It was 
inconceivable to me that people would 
part with their books.” 

An adjunct to Readers’ Service is the 
Shared Magazine Service. By this plan 
families in America send used magazines 
regularly to a specified address overseas. 
Although more than a thousand maga- 
zine subscriptions are now being shared 
in this way, the Service still has several 
hundred addresses of persons who 
would like to receive American publica- 
tions, Among magazines most frequently 
requested are Boys’ Life, Atlantic 
Monthly, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Harpers, Holiday, 
National Geographic, Life, Jack and Jill, 
Parents, and The Saturday Evening Post. 
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Initial preparations for the 1960 paijisillu 
formances of Oberammergau’s famiiiges a 
Passion Play were started recently al He 


the local council voted to earmark $8¢ 
000 for the purpose. The money 
largely be used to finance the buildi 
of new streets and accommodations | 
the thousands of visitors in the Bavar 
town. 

Held every ten years with only a fe 
interruptions, the Passion Play off 
nated over 300 years ago, It had itsi 
ception in a vow made by villagers 
1633 when a plague devastated 
many. The latest presentation, in 19%§plan 
was hailed by the committee in chatiay a1 
as the most successful in history. Am0@feeoy, 


ndia 
echn 
dtates 
pucce 

“If 
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ve | 
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eres| 
shou! 


the foreign visitors who saw the 1%@ pj 
performances were over 20,000 from tis th 
United States. worl 

Early this year, the organizers ™Com 
jected an offer ftom an American motif dem 
picture company to film the play. “| 
committee said that although the of@@ jac, 
was “very high and tempting,” tral 
people of Oberammergau felt that fl joc 
ing the drama might distort its religio@§ pow 
purpose and harm its reputation. Brit 
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rch Construction 
ows Business Decline 


Shurch construction, which has been 
pying the greatest boom in history, 
be starting to feel the effects of the 
ness recession, the Departments of 
amerce and Labor reported last 
ath. 

lew construction of church edifices 
led $64,000,000 during February, 
1 000,000 less than the figure for Feb- 
hary, 1957. It was the first time in two 
ears that church construction has failed 
) set a new monthly record. Construc- 
n dropped $4,000,000 from the Jan- 
ary figure. New construction for the 
ttwo months of 1958 totaled $132,- 
0,000, exactly the same as for the first 
vo months of last year. 


dia Church Leader 
opeful About Homeland 


Will India go Communist? Can she 
scceed in her courageous struggle for 
emocracy and economic freedom? A 
riliant Indian church leader late last 
nonth squared away at these questions. 

Lutheran Bishop Rajah B. Manikam 
bf India said he thinks that there is little 
bossibility India will fall to the Commu- 
ists in the next five vears because its 

sople “have seen what happened to 

ungary and other countries and are 
lisillusioned about Communism’s prom- 
ses and performances.” 

He added, however, it is essential that 
ndia receive “generous foreign aid and 
from the United 
States if its second five-year plan is to be 
buccessful. 

“If the lot of the common man is not 
mproved economically within the next 
ive years,” he declared, “his stomach 
ight dictate the way he ballots despite 
is religious belief. It is to the best in- 
erest of America that this five-vear plan 


@should not fail.” The second five-vear 


plan is concerned with aid to industry in 


an attempt to raise the country’s general 


economic standards, 

Bishop Manikam stressed that India 
is the largest democratic country in the 
world and the only one in which the 
Communist party is organized under a 
democratic federation. 

“India’s sympathies are with democ- 
tacy, but we follow the policies of neu- 
trality because we are afraid of power 
blocs,” he observed. “We were once in a 
power bloc, the power bloc of Great 
Britain, and in two world wars our armies 
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SHE STEPPED 
from a 
SLUM 


into a 
KING’S VILLA 


Little Nathalie in the two years of her life has known desertion, cruel 


poverty and hunger. 


Her mother and she were abandoned by her father. 


Handicapped by Nathalie’s need of her, the mother could not find work. 
Penniless, the landlord threatened to evict them from their miserable one room 
in the slums of Paris. Distracted and not knowing where to turn, hungry and 
with no food for her child, the mother begged shelter for Nathalie in a CCF- 
affiliated Paris orphanage. It was filled to capacity and money was very short, 
but pity won over prudence and she was admitted. She thereby stepped from 
a slum into a king’s villa, for the orphanage occupies what was once a summer 
home erected for Henry the First of France. Here in this quaint and beautiful 
old place, Nathalie now lives with 100 happy and charming children. 


There are many little Nathalies in France—helpless infants, sickly from 
bad and insufficient food, children of the streets, children of lost or indifferent 
parents, all deplorably in need of help and a friend. They can be “adopted” 
like Nathalie is, and have a safe and wholesome home in France—or in any 
of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of 
these countries—$10 a month. The contributor receives the child’s name, 
address, picture and story and may correspond with his child. 








For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 


CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy........... a 
ff. | ee 
(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
ieaoanesianaitl first month.................. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
Please send me further information. 


Name... 


iain 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 











COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 
ma, Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 


Iran, 

Korea, Macao, 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, American Indians, or 


greatest need. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 264 affliated orphanages 
in 34 countries is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 25 million meals a year. It is reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of the 
U. S. Gowernment. It is experienced, 


economical and conscientious. 
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Alaska Mission Ship Dedicated 


New sixty-five foot SS Anna Jackman, to 
be used in Alaska as a “floating church,” 
was dedicated last month in Jacksonville, 
Florida. Successor to the Princeton-Hall, 
the 75-passenger Anna Jackman will 
bring religious services to isolated log- 
ging camps, fishing villages, and remote 
communication outposts. Sitting on the 


rail is the ship’s skipper, Richard V. 
Nelson. Standing (extreme right) is Dr. 
J. Earl Jackman, National Missions sec- 
retary for Alaska; wearing dark hat is 
Mrs. Jackman, for whom the ship was 
named. Maiden voyage of the Anna 
Jackman is a six-weeks’ cruise of 5,000 
miles to her permanent base in Juneau. 





marched although we never declared 
war. India feels that to be a member of 
a power bloc is to be a camp follower.” 

He added that there are several fac- 
tors in Indian life which are incompat- 
ible He listed the 
conflict between India’s religious heri- 


with Communism. 
tage and atheistic Communism and be- 


tween India’s strong nationalism and 
desire “now being free, not to be ruled 
by another country.” 

Even though Russia is giving aid to 
India, he said, “There are no military 
strings attached and we have gotten far 
more in promises than in actual aid.” 

He that India 


wield influence far out of proportion to 


noted Christians in 


their actual number and that three of the 
six Indian delegates recently named to a 
United Nations delegation are Chris- 
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tians. An estimated 3 per cent of India’s 
population is Christian. 

Bishop Manikam is in this country as 
the Harry Emerson Fosdick Visiting 
Professor at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. He also serves as head 
of India’s Lutheran Church Federation. 


United Presbyterian Men: 
A New State for 58 


Filled with new enthusiasm after a 
successful coast-to-coast round of tenth 
anniversary meetings (see P.L., March 8, 
22; April 5), the men of the United and 
U.S.A. Presbyterian churches this month 
set out on a new venture—the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men. 

This new group, formed last month by 


the merger of both churches’ men’s 
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movements, will support the entire 
gram of both denominations until 
end of May. Then, when both chuy 
form the United Presbyterian Ch 
U.S.A., at a uniting General] Assey 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the 
tional Council of United Presbytg 


. . e mote 

Men will serve as the men’s organi Lloyd 
of the new body. hes s 
Leading the Presbyterian Men of weme 


new church this coming year wil 
businessman Lloyd M. Collins of 
ville, Michigan, a cheerful, soft-sy 
veteran of more than ten years in 
tional laymen’s work. 

It was in late 1947 that Lloyd Cg 
Sunday-school superintendent at 
troit’s Scovel Presbyterian Church; 
invited to discuss a proposed meg 
ganization. He became interested 
potentialities of this idea, and w 
of the some 370 men who went to 
cago in 1948 to organize the Natit 
Council of Presbyterian Men. 

Since that time, the young-lo 
vice-president and general managg 
the Schroeder Machine Company, 
celebrated his fifty-seventh _ bi 
April 14, has attended almost every 
tional Council meeting. In 1952. 
asked to go on a laymen’s deputatia 
Europe, sponsored by the Board of F 
eign Missions. In 1954 he was ele 
secretary of the NCPM at Chicago. | 
served in this post for three years 
was then elected a senior vice-presidagl 
Last month he was unanimously elect 
the first UPM chief officer. The 

President Collins, like his immedi | 
predecessor, affable Clarence McGui ®t 
came into the Presbyterian Church 
marriage.” 
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a : boise, 
My wife, Dorothea, was the Presi, 7 
terian in our family when we were ” 


ried in 1924. I was a Baptist fr 
Canada, but I became a Presbyterian 
1926.” 

Hard-working churchman Collins i 
been a Sunday-school superintendé 
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for more than twenty years and is 
rently an elder in Detroit's Westmins 
Presbyterian Church. He has been acti 
in inter-church Christian education 3 
laymen’s work, too. 

He is a past president of the Lay 
Club of Detroit; Laymen’s Council 
Detroit Presbytery; Michigan Syn 
Council of Presbyterian Men; and Pre 
estant Men of Detroit. This year the D 
troit Council of Churches has cho 
Lloyd as the area’s Layman of the Ye 

The Collinses, when they are able@ 
find time in between their many chur vy) 
Apri 
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civic responsibilities; enjoy rough- 
sit at their home on a 100-acre farm 

e thirty miles north of Detroit. 
“Dorothea really operates the farm,” 
yd says. “Although she was born and 
ght up in or near the city, she has 
ken to the country life, She even fixes 
ie motors.” 

Lloyd Collins is grateful for the years 
bhas spent with the Presbyterian Men's 
wement. “I’ve been to a lot of meet- 
gs, but every year something happens 
hich makes each gathering have spe- 
| meaning for me. I know this will be 
ein the years to come, too.” 
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Lloyd M. Collins 


ew Council is a slate of leaders includ- 
ig three senior vice-presidents, a secre- 
ry, a treasurer, and officers from nine 
reas. 

These men include the following who 
rere elected last month at Chicago: 
Walter Juckett, Hudson Falls, N.Y 
nior vice-president; L. Byron Leisher, 
Boise, Idaho, senior vice-president; 
), Edward McKee, Des Moines, Iowa, 
enior vice-president; Sherrill L. Mitchell, 
noxville, Tenn., secretary; Paul L. 
Nashington, Oklahoma City, Okla., 


yeasurer. 


Newly elected area vice-presidents 
re Richard Tuttle, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Area 1), Bennett Lemark, Maryville. 
em. (Area 3), and Sam Harbison 
ledford, Oregon (Area 9). 

Those who were elected to serve on 
he executive committee include: Albert 
» Beissert, Millington, N.J. (Area 1); 
. Walter Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Area 


); J. Frank Roberts, Detroit, Mich. 


Area 4); M. C. Axelson, Mineola, Kans. 
Area 5): Nick Brear, Garner, Iowa 
Area 6); Albert Koenig, Albuquerque, 
\M. (Area 7); and Robert D. Rowan, 
an ate Calif. (Area 8). 
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HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





RENOWNED 
FOR 

PIPE ORGANS 
SINCE 1875 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 











monroe FOLDING 
BANQUET 






Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 














If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Fok ding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 


discounts. 
Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, iowa 















Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 
Catalog Alé. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ROBE 















Aiding Lloyd with the work of the | 








FUND RAISING 


Raise money for yourself or your 
organization by selling attractive, 
sturdy, C LOTHES PIN BAGS, in 
assorted colors. (300 pin size). Write 
today for free details to 

Thomaston Canvas Products, Inc. 
P. O. Box 56 Thomaston, Conn. 














Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 

gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at drug counters 
everywhere. 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl's 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any sizeor shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, partment. 
$-10¢ stores. 













D! Scholls KUROTEX 


WHAT 
PRESBYTERIANS BELIEVE 


by Joseph M. Gettys 


(Seventh printing) 
PRICE $1.25 
Leader’s Guide 50c 


Your nearest Presbyterian bookstore 





1000 Name & Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 ppd! 


Sensational bargain! Speciai of- 

fer! Your name and address 

printed on 1000 finest quality 

Smee jabels. Padded! Packed 
t 


as Jasperson Bidg., ‘Carve 
City 1, Calif. 

















Let your club sell 





Sturdy 12%)'’ ALUMINUM 


Oven: aver 


send $1.00 for sample TODAY! 


No more drippings to clean up. No more smoky 
ovens. Cut out raised center holds dish above 
drippings---allows good distribution of heat for 
perfect baking results. Oven-Savers are ovail- 
able in plain and leather grain finishes. 





NAME — " EEE 
ADDRESS __.___ — _ 
city 7 ZONE STAVE cennseen: . 
*RGANIZATION. — ———— = 
Desk 16 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


GIFTS TO COLLEGES ANNOUNCED 

An unrestricted gift of $75,000 was 
made last month to the College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, by the Stand- 
ard Oil (of Indiana) Foundation, Inc., 
as a testimonial to Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
Wooster graduate and chairman of the 
college board of trustees. The six-year- 
old Foundation has given some $800,- 
000 to state associations of private 
colleges in fourteen midwest states 
through 1957. 
@ A gift of $35,000 to Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri, by the late Mrs. 
Anna Farber of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
was announced recently. The bequest 
sets up a “Mr. and Mrs. F: M. Farber 
Scholarship Fund.” Income only from 
the fund will be used, and in accordance 
with Mrs. Farber’s wishes, preference 
will be given to scholarships for pre- 
theological students. 


B’NAI B/RITH HONORS PRESBYTERIAN 
Dr. Herman L. Turner, pastor of the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church in At- 
lanta, Georgia, and a member of the 
Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, recently received a distinguished 
service award from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. Dr. Turner 
served as chairman of a thirty-member 
committee which drafted a declaration 
of principles on race relations late last 
year (see P.L., Nov. 30,’57). The annual 
award, given this time on behalf of the 
eighty white Protestant ministers who 
signed the manifesto, is in recognition of 
the “piece of work most outstanding in 
promoting brotherhood as revealed in 


God.” 


IOWA SYNOD PLANS FUND CAMPAIGN 

Five years of careful planning for the 
expansion of the Presbyterian Church in 
Iowa culminated last month with an an- 
nouncement that the Synod of Iowa 
would undertake a campaign for funds 
throughout the state to raise several mil- 
lion dollars for its colleges, Westminster 
Foundations, and homes of the aged. 
Approximately 60 per cent of the money 
raised will be used by four colleges: 
Buena Vista, Coe, Parsons, and the Uni- 
versity and Theological Seminary of 
Dubuque; 20 per cent by the Westmin- 
ster Foundations; 10 per cent by the 
homes of the aged; and the balance for 
new church extension. 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENT DIES 

Dr. Albert George Parker, Jr., age 65, 
president of Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana, since 1929, died of coronary 
thrombosis at King’s Daughters Hospi- 
tal, Madison, Indiana, on March 22. He 
planned to retire on September 1, 1958. 
His death was unexpected. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Kath- 
arine McAfee Parker, and four children: 
The Reverend Albert G. Parker, III, 
Lawrence, Kansas; Mrs. William C. 
Tuck, Scarsdale, New York; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Huber, Indianapolis, Indiana; and 
Mrs. Charles Hanshaw, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Seven brothers, one sister, and 
eleven grandchildren also survive. 

During President Parker’s administra- 
tion the assets of the college grew from 
$1,000,000 to $8,000,000. The student 
body has tripled in size. Twenty college 
buildings and twenty-five faculty homes 
valued at close to $5,000,000 have been 
built during his term as president. 

Dr. Parker was a director of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, a former 
president of the Indiana Conference of 
Higher Education, a former member of 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, and a member of the executive 
committee of the Presbyterian College 
Union. He held honorary degrees from 
Wabash and Park. Parker Auditorium 
was named in his honor on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his presidency of 
Hanover. 

His successor has not yet been named, 


PRESBYTERY HONORS ELDERS 

The Elders Association of the Presby- 
tery of West Jersey, Synod of New Jer- 
sey, recently paid respect to eighteen 
men who have been elders for forty or 
more years. Ten of the men were able to 
attend a testimonial luncheon held in 
their honor in Pitman. Represented at 
the meeting were sixty-four churches. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD RURAL TOUR 

A sixty-day, round-the-world tour for 
those interested in rural conditions and 
the Christian mission abroad will be con- 
ducted this summer by Dr. David E. 
Lindstrom, professor of rural sociology 
at the University of Illinois. The tour, 
which will begin June 29, is planned to 
bring about a better understanding of 
world-wide farm conditions. The United 
States International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the National Council of 
Churches’ Town and Country Depart- 



















ment, and Agricultural Missions, ge 
have helped to arrange visits to NNT 
projects and conferences with f 6( 
leaders, government officials, and { - 
families. Visits will be made to the < 
graham Institute, Ghaziabad, Inf a 
Presbyterian-supported farm projeq 
Chiengrai, Thailand; rural churche 
the Philippines; International Chrig 
University, Japan; and a refugee 
settlement project near Hong Kong. 


SEMINARIAN AT SIXTY-THREE 

At the age of sixty-three when 
people are looking forward to rej 
ment, Franklin M. Ritchie of Cheg 
New Jersey, is planning to study for 
ministry. After a varied career ; 
World War I pilot, a lawyer, a coh 
in World War II, a state official, an 
magistrate, he pians to resign his 
and magisterial duties next Septem 
and enter the seminary at the Unive 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. For some ti 
now he has been preparing for his s 
inary studies by reading theolo 
church history, Greek, and Hebrew. i 
six years he has been an elder of 
Community Presbyterian Church 
Chester. Prior to this service, he 
deacon, trustee and elder of the Prosp 
Street Presbyterian Church, Trent 











New Jersey, for twenty years. Mr. Ritdgj n 
is pleased about his family’s reaction{§™*Y 
his decision. “They think it’s wondeig Rev 
... especially my wife.” of ? 
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ions, § 
: Se gPNNIVERSARIES: 
| 160th. Rutgers Presbyterian Church, 
and lew York, New York (the Reverend 
to the eorge Nicholson, pastor). 
2 I 100th. Second Presbyterian Church, 
eal Duluth, Minnesota (the Reverend Rob- 
Chris bin L. Marvin, pastor). 
fuge 90th. Olivet Presbyterian Church, San 
Cong rancisco, California. 
75th. First Presbyterian Church, Long 
Branch, New Jersey (the Reverend Rob- 
rt Hugh Reed, pastor). 
heal 70th. The Church of The Redeemer, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end John B. Earl, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Aberdeen, 
Washington (the Reverend James F. 


to reti 














ly for 
er 
A 
al, an 
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Moore, pastor). 

65th. The Community Church, Pres- 
byterian, Lakeside, California (the Rev- 
erend Theoderic E. Roberts, Jr., pastor). 
50th. Mount Baker Presbyterian 
Church, Concrete, Washington (the 
Reverend Allan C. Parker, Jr., pastor). 

25th. First Presbyterian Church, Ise- 
lin, New Jersey (the Reverend Richard 
B. Ribble, pastor), During the observ- 
ance next month, a new sanctuary will 
he wa be dedicated. 


me ti 


rew, f 
r of 


Prose 


rentdl DEDICA TIONS: 


The Stanfield Presbyterian Commu- 
nity Church, Stanfield, Arizona (the 
Reverend Bruce Cunningham, pastor), 
of a new church plant. 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 

Cerrito, California (the Reverend 
James B. Hubbell, pastor), of a new 
thurch plant. 

El Montecito Presbyterian Church, El 
Montecito, California (the Reverend 
Paul M. Gammons, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

Ventura Community Church, Ven- 
tura, California (the Reverend R. Mur- 
tay Jones, pastor), of a new Christian 













education building. 

Farnumwood Church, 
Flint, Michigan (the Reverend Robert 
ixon, pastor), of a new church plant. 
First Presbyterian Church, Sault Ste. 
arie, Michigan (the Reverend David 
P. McClean, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
Cation unit. 

| Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
buri (Dr. Robert Davidson, president), 
two new dormitories and a dining hall. 
First Presbyterian Church, Katonah, 
New York (the Reverend Wendell G. 
Wollam, pastor), of a new Christian edu- 
cation unit. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Spring affects people variously. Isabel 
Norman impulsively pinned a flower on 
Bart Smith’s lapel before church one 
Sunday, just because Bart is a middle- 
aged and lonely bachelor. The impact 
was so great that he asked the Widow 
Weems out to lunch with him, and sent 
Isabel a box of candy out of gratitude. 


° 2 ° 


Something must be done with our dog 
Pepe. He hid in the back seat Sunday, 
and later crawled out the car window, 
then trailed us right on into the sanctu- 
ary and down the aisle to pew five, 
center, where he slept at our feet during 
the whole service. A poodle in church 
tends to distract any children present. 


o o — 


thought 
and so 


The Sunday-school teacher 
she had made matters clear, 
asked who led the Israelites out of 
Egypt. When no hands came up she 
pointed to little Jamie. “’Twasn’t me, 
ma’am,” he assured her. “We just moved 
here from Texas.” 


° 3 o 


“In order to be a star,” said Mrs. Will 
McClure, teaching some teen-age girls, 
“you will need five or six good points.” 

° ° ° 
Experience will teach you that the 
best time to take a cold shower is some 
other. 
° ° ° 

“If in your home you yield graciously 
in most of the little arguments,” suggests 
Crystal Hobson of Midwest City, Okla- 
homa, “chances are there'll never be any 
big ones.” 


> 2 — 


Our kindly minister, Dr. George 
Hunter Hall, saw a little boy straining 
on tiptoe to reach a doorbell. When he 
couldn't make it, Dr. Hall benevolently 
went over and pushed the button for 
him. The lad smiled back, heard foot- 
steps inside, then said, “Wow, here 
comes the lady now, Mister. Let’s run.” 





Don’t disparage the fancy haircuts on 
our teen-age boys. Such baroque styles 
are as fundamentally masculine as the 
lace cuffs on a Regency dandy, or the 
hundred-dollar red boots on a cowboy. 


° ° ° 


“No father has ever really sacrificed,” 
says Ed Wilson, “until he has sat 
through three kids’ piano-practice ses- 
sions in the living room after supper for 
six months or so.” 


° cod L 


You don’t believe money talks? Just 
get a little; it will promptly say good- 
by. 


° ° ° 


“Hard work and wholesome laughter 
probably won't make you forgive your 
enemies,” said Jessie G. McConnell to 
her group in Arlington, New Jersey, 
“but it will make you forget you have 
any.” 

2 7 os 

The happiest married couples appear 
to be those who invite callers out to see 
their garden and share some of the 
choicest flowers, vegetables, and fruits. 
Tilling the soil seems to be as funda- 
mental as daily worship. 


oO o — 


We were kidding ninety-two-year-old 
J. C. Lincoln, and asked how old he was. 
“I can remember,” chuckled he, “when 
teachers would let school pupils run to a 
window just to see an automobile pass.” 


— o o 


If you are feeling a little cocky this 
spring, this passage from Richard Car- 
rington’s The Story of Our Earth might 
help: “If the whole of earth's history 
could be compressed into a single year, 
man as we know him would strut onto 
the stage at 11:45 p.m. on December 31. 
The age of written history would occupy 
only the last sixty seconds on the clock.” 


c as GO 


School principal Bob Neece took 
some kids on an outing, but couldn't 
answer this trenchant question from one 
of them: “If ants are so industrious, how 
do they find time to go to all the pic- 
nics?” , 


oO Oo oO 


No, you don’t have to attend church 
to be a good man. You don't have to 
cook your food to eat it, either, but it 
sure helps. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 
Teaching Takes to the Air 


IVE ME a log hut,” said James Gar- 

field in an address in 1871, “with 
only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on 
one end and I on the other, and you may 
have all the buildings, apparatus, and 
libraries without him.” Education by 
television is quite a compromise of that 
valued teacher-pupil relationship; how- 
ever, in many American communities it 
has proven effective. Pittsburgh uses TV 
for its summer-school make-up courses. 
An entire junior-college curriculum is 
taught over TV in Chicago. Immigrant 
Puerto Ricans are getting instruction in 
English via a New York TV station. By 
TV, San Quentin convicts have qualified 
for college credit. In some places TV 
has been the means by which embar- 
rassed older students have won their 
belated high-school diplomas. 

These newer technological improve- 
ments in education did not come as the 
inevitable development of an onward, 
upward march of progress. Behind them 
is a story of thoughtful, energetic 
scholars who have helped educational 
TV grow from a pedantic dream to a 
thrilling array of thirty-one Ultra High 
Frequency stations and a series of high- 
quality programs. In the vanguard of 
educational TV is a Presbyterian elder 
by the name of Harry J. Skornia. As the 
executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, Dr. 
Skornia helps to guide the establishment 
of new stations, plan educational pro- 
grams, gather funds (millions have 
come from the Ford Foundation), and 
counsel with schoolmen across the conti- 
nent. Recently he addressed a group of 
Presbyterian leaders in Alaska; and he 
acknowledged some of the differences 
between educational and commercial 
TV. Topics to which a commercial sta- 
tion could devote only one hour, in such 
areas as delinquency, mental health, 
science, or civil rights, an educational 
station can and does develop through- 
out a whole year. 


Educational broadcasters of Dr. 
Skornia’s ilk are prepared to defend 
their new methods of electronic teach- 
ing. If critics contend that the TV set 
becomes a barrier between faculty and 
student, educational broadcasters reply 
that textbooks also comprise a barrier. 
If the possibility of real learning on TV 
is disparaged, they point to tests held in 
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San Francisco, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and Hagerstown, 
Maryland, that show no significant dif- 
ference at all between the exam grades 
of the “viewdent” and the traditionally 
taught student. In fact they have dis- 
covered high-school pupils in a curious 
type of reverse truancy, sneaking looks 
at college math courses. Incidentally 
the upshot of these sneak previews was 
that the high-school crowd did as well 
in the courses as the undergraduates. 


Fears that an electronic schoolmaster 
may replace flesh-and-blood teachers 
appear groundless, In public education, 
TV is more an appetizer than the main 
meat and vegetables course of learning. 
TV supplements the classroom, much as 
the library does, and in a most pleasant 
manner. Our children watch TV teach- 
ing with some residue of the pleasure 
they associate with video entertainment. 
As a result they like school better. 
Thousands have viewed 
teaching of such outstanding professors 
as physicist Harvey White or Shake- 
spearean scholar Frank Baxter, then 
have returned to the personal contacts 
of their own classroom for recitation and 
discussion. 


Competition between commercial TV 
and educational TV is negligible. In 
fact, commercial stations have supplied 
equipment and considerable financial 
support for the schoolmen. Commercial 
channels also feature learning. WCBS 
in New York panicked libraries. and 
book stores when its 6:30 a.m. “Sun- 
rise Semester” course in literature gave 
out reading assignments. NBC-TV has 
filmed lessons in math and world affairs, 
has presented an opera series that drew 
critical acclaim. About the latter, presi- 
dent Robert Sarnoff wryly commented 
that eggheads should remember that the 
deplored westerns foot the bill for 
Menotti operas. 

It’s a new day for “viewdents” and 
exciting for teachers as well. According 
to one of them, the new excuses for 
absence may not refer to illness at all, 
but simply say, “Please excuse Johnny, 
who missed class yesterday. Our picture 
tube blew out just before the lesson 
began.” 

—J. C. Wynn 





| 
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“THE IRON DUKE” a 


(Continued from page 22) 











over the nation. This has resulted j 
many contacts of value to our students 
Of paramount importance to the g 
cess of his program at Westminster 
been the number of financial grants } 
has been able to obtain for graduat 
and undergraduate biology majors. 
recent years stipends totalling more 
$200,000 have been given to Wes 
ster men for research fellowships an 
scholarships. One of Dr. Day’s greated 
triumphs has been the honor of having 
one of his boys selected as a Rhode 
scholar. David S. Maxwell, class a 
1954, received a degree in science fron 
Magdalene College, Oxford University 
last year. His was one of two “First Clas 
Degrees” conferred on students by the 
university. 
Professor Day’s only regret in his busy 
life is that he can’t find enough time for 
fishing. He says that casting for bass is 
the finest form of relaxation he knows 
“When I get into a stream with a mig 
























_in my hand, problems disappear like) 
the expert | 


magic.” Students who are aware of theif" 
professor's interest in fishing often to 
seek curry his favor by claiming it to bk 
their first love among hobbies. “Its 
really amazing,” the Duke says, “how 
many of my pre-med students put fish- 
ing down as a hobby on medical-schod 
applications. Maybe I teach them mor 
than I realize.” 

In the years before World War II, Dr. 
Day played a good game of tennis, Ad: 
vancing age and the lack of opponent 
during the war caused him to give w 
the sport. He claims that it was th) 
love of tennis which attracted him tj°¢ 
Peabody Institute in Nashville, Tenn§° 

a 
i 
T 





















“4 


essee, to teach each summer for many 
years—because there were excellent clay 
courts near the school where he coulé 
get a daily workout. I 
A regular churchgoer, Dr. Day is 4 
member of the First Presbyteriag! 
Church in Fulton. His busy life has not! 
allowed him to give the time he woul! 
like to give to church affairs, but he! 
says that he is a better follower than 
leader anyway. He adds: “My greatest t 
contribution to the cause of Christ is} 
made in the classroom and laboratory. I 
There I have the opportunity to molif! 
the lives of young men who will soonf! 
take their places as valuable members ff | 
society. If I can do no more than this§! 
it is enough.” | 
In June of 1957, Dr. Cameron D. Day§! 
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ad Dean L. C, Dahl were named 
“Westminster Professors” by the Board 
of Trustees. Established last year by the 
cllege to honor teachers who have 
grved for ten or more years in an extra- 
ordinary manner, the rank of Westmin- 
ster Professor is above that of a full pro- 
fessor, and carries with it an additional 
$1,000 annual remuneration. Although 
he received the award with a sense of 
deep appreciation, Dr. Day lightly 
scoffs at the new title bestowed upon 
him. “I've been a Westminster Pro- 
fessor for twenty-eight years. This job 
has been my whole life. Nothing I could 
have done has meant as much to me as 
the opportunity to be a part of West- 
minster College. But,” he adds, “the an- 
nual increase in salary is nice to have.” 

One wonders why Professor Day stays 
at a college that cannot offer him as 
much in salary and prestige as larger 
and more prominent institutions have 
been willing to give him. Early in his 
career, he admits, “The offers came thick 
and fast, but I rejected them all.” 
Pressed for a reason for his decision to 
remain in Fulton he asks, “Where else 
could I find all the good things I have 
here? I’m the most overly appreciated 
man on the campus. I have a fine home 
within easy traveling distance of well- 
stocked streams and lakes. It doesn’t 
cost me as much to live here as it would 
ina metropolitan area. All in all, I have 
it pretty good.” 

But one suspects that it has been more 
than mere creature comforts that has 
motivated Cameron Day to give his life 
to the task of teaching biology in a rela- 
tively small church-related college. 
There is in his whole manner a sense 
of dedication to his job, of devotion to 
his profession which he sees as a high 
calling of God. Dr. Day, like a multitude 
of men and women who teach in church- 
affiliated schools, is a man to whom com- 
pensation and prestige mean little or 
nothing, whose life ambitions have been 
realized through service. 

Born to teach, he'll continue to be 
Professor Day, the Iron Duke of West- 
minster College tradition, “as long as 
Im allowed, and as long as I enjoy 
hitting the ball.” 

“I tell my boys,” he says, “they must 
be busy putting groceries on the shelves 
so that students coming after them will 
be able to benefit by the results of their 
labor.” Dr. Cameron D. Day has stacked 
his share of groceries on the shelves of 
the biology department at Westminster. 
Now he busies himself so that the per- 
son who follows him will find no empty 
spaces, 
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DELCO am 


One Alone 


Tr our church it is still permissible to make a chinking noise instead of a 
rustling one when the offering plate goes by. Most of us use the envelopes, 
but there are always quite a few visitors and a number of students, so the 
tinkle of silver accompanies the fluting tones of the soloist, and sometimes 
even threatens to drown her out. 

Putting the solo at the time of the offertory is a recent innovation in our 
church. It used to voice its irrelevant note between the Old Testament lesson 
and the New Testament lesson. Then the pastor and session revised the 
order of service to make it hang together better, It does, too. 

Sometimes I find myself wondering why there needs to be a solo at all. 
Why should any one voice be lifted in our congregational form of 
worship? It is true that in a Jewish synagogue the cantor sings all by himself; 
and in the Catholic mass, the priest sings alone. But they are, in some sense, 
singing on behalf of the congregation, while the soloist in a Protestant church 
is singing to the congregation. Right away, the service tends to change from 
worship to entertainment. Rarely is the solo closely related to the theme of 
the service, and while the joined voices of the choir induce a mood of con- 
templation and prayer, during a solo the apprehension of high notes to come 
may make prayers for the singer the only ones possible. 

There are some things to be said on behalf of the solo in a church service. 
Quite a few people have beautiful voices and long to put them at the service 
of the Lord in a more specific way than just as members of the choir. 
There are some wonderful works in the treasury of Christian church music 
written for solo voices. Many of these occur as parts of choral works, like 
the arias in the cantatas of Bach, where they fit in naturally and well. Since 
it isn’t always possible to have a whole cantata, better a solo aria than noth- 
ing. And the same goes for the transcendently lovely twin arias, “He shall 
feed his flock” and “Come unto him,” from the Christmas portion of the 
Messiah, which I should hate not to hear at least once a year. There are 
some songs, and some singers, which carry one toward a clearer apprehension 
of God’s love for man than could twenty sermons. 

On the whole, though, I should think that the annual congregational 
dinner, where the usual fare is dry statistics and self-conscious jocularity, 
might be a more fitting place for a solo or two than the usual Sunday-morning 
service. For a solo tends to fix our eyes and ears and hearts on one, when in 
the worship service we are really trying to reach up toward One. 


bd . 


| proectle 
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Massachusetts. 
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Question: Does not the Bible teach 
that death is only a sleep? 


Answer: The Bible certainly speaks 
of the death of certain people as a fall- 
ing asleep. Stephen “fell asleep” (Acts 
7:60). At Thessalonica some of the be- 
lievers had died, and Paul speaks of 
them as “those who are asleep” (I Thes- 
salonians 4:13). But this does not deny 
the reality of death. The Bible speaks of 
a real physical death, as well as of the 
possibility of a spiritual death or final 
ruin. It speaks of a resurrection which 
only God can bring about. In particular, 
it tells of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. It does not mean that Jesus never 
died, that he just took a short sleep and 
then woke up. Death is much more se- 
rious than that. 

When death is spoken of as a sleep, 
it expresses for one thing that while the 
person lives on in one sense, it is not a 
full and complete life; this complete life 
God will give to his people later. The 
existence immediately after death is a 
real form of life; the penitent thief will 
be with Jesus in paradise (Luke 23:43) ; 
Paul if he departs, that is, dies, will “be 
with Christ,” and he sees some advan- 
tages in this (Philippians 1:23). But 
this is not yet the full life that God will 
give his people in the final and eternal 
Kingdom. 

Another thing that the reference to 
death as a sleep expresses is that, for the 
Christian, death has lost its sting and 
terror. Those who believe in Christ are 
safe with him now and at death and at 
every stage of the future. They are not 
like those “who have no hope” (I Thes- 
salonians 4:13). They can expect for 
themselves and for fellow-Christians 
that even in death the love of God will 
keep them (Romans 8:38-39) ; they will 
be in peace and safety, 





Question: Was Luke a slave, or had 
| he been a slave at one time? 


Answer: The most that we can pos- 
| sibly say is that he may have been a 
|slave. We have no real evidence from 
the New Testament or from any other 
ancient source that he ever was one. All 
that the New Testament tells us is that 
he was a “beloved physician” (Colos- 
sians 4:14) and a fellow-worker of Paul 
(Philemon 24), and so was with Paul 
when the apostle wrote these two letters, 
and that he was the only Christian 





helper with Paul at another time when 





WE'VE BEEN ASKED ( 


Paul was in prison (II Timothy 4, 
The Lucius of Cyrene mentioned in: 
13:1 and the Lucius with Paul when 
apostle writes Romans 16:21 are alg | 
certainly not to be identified with 
It is usually held, and I myself thi 
true, that Luke “the beloved physig 
was the companion of Paul who y 
the “we-passages” in Acts (Acts im 
1-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1 to 28MR 
and so was the writer of our Gosp¢ 
Luke and our Book of Acts. 

The idea that he was a slave seem 
be a modern theory, based on the§ 
that names like his (ending in aff 
Luke’s name does in Greek) were of 
given to slaves. Also, some ancient 
were physicians. If Luke had beegi 
slave, he must have been set free and 
was a freedman when he was heb 
Paul, for the New Testament imp 
that Luke was free to stay with Paul 
help the apostle. But since not all 
sons with his name were slaves, th 
no basis for saying that Luke must} 
been a Slave, and no actual evidence 
he ever was or had been one. 






































Question: Do members of other f 
have “religious experiences”? 


Answer: I think they do. There is 
planted in human beings an imp 
“feel after” God (Acts 17:27). Am 
some sense all men know somethill 
God (Romans 1:18-23). But I 
important to add two things. Oneig 
there is a universal need for the 
God. It is not enough to have religi 
feelings of some kind; men sin and 
salvation. The other point is that Ge 
sent Christ for the salvation of all 
He did not say: “Let others get al@ 
with whatever religion they may hava 
will bother only with Presbyterians 
the Christian group.” Until men 4 
Christ they have not found God’s an 
to their need. If men are to come to 
then sooner or later, and perhaps §( 
ways we do not understand, they 
find their way to God through Christ: 

—F.oyp V. Fus§e 


Professor of New Testam 
McCormick Theological Semi 
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ioned in: 


aul whenffReligious Buildings for Today, edited 
11 are alm John Knox Shear (F. W. Dodge 
d with Lbmoration, $7.50). 


The Changing Church: Its Architec- 
Art and Decoration, by Katharine 
(Morehouse-Gor- 


vself thin) 
d physig 
1 who waerrison McClinton 
s (Acts 8m, $7.50). 

:1 to 28: Religious Buildings for Today is a 
ur Gospd—alume of scope and depth. It is pano- 
nic, not picayune. A stimulating book, 
ave seemfinever stultifies with non-essential de- 
on the 


1g in afin each of its four sections—“The 


) were offgsign for Churches,” “Worship and 
ncient slime Arts,” “Structural Expression,” “The 
had beedfurch and Its School”—there is excel- 


t free anit interpretative text with carefully 
was helpligsen illustrations of finished struc- 
interior sketches, and site locations 


1ent imp 
ith Paul 
not all 
ves, th 
e must 
vidence 
e. 


other f 
? 


There is 
| imp! 
7). 
»met 
it I thi 
One is 
the he 
ve religi 
n and ne 
s that 
of all 
; get al@ith a brief description of each build- 
nay hava mentioned, including the cost esti- 
vteriansfite. The separate religious traditions— 
men ii™testant, Roman Catholic, Jewish— 
od’s ans treated distinctively and appropri- 
me to Giely illustrated. 
perhaps §Cood advice is given on architecture 
, they Wgeneral and on how to select an archi- 
h Christie, One particularly rewarding section 
» V. Fits entitled, “Would You Build Another 


ew Testal 
ical Sema 


temporary Church?” 

The contents of this book were care- 
ly culled from recent issues of the 
- chitectural Record by its late editor- 
' 4. The ief, Presbyterian John Knox Shear. 
fary Ange death this past January at the age of 
s; P. 30—fty has taken from the church a com- 
tobert Landing figure in American church ar- 
y: itecture. 

The Changing Church would be a 
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To Build A Church 


useful book even if the text were re- 
stricted to identification of the photo- 
graphs which illustrate the arts, the de- 
signs, and the decoration of the church 
today. They have been chosen with 
much care and provide excellent ex- 
amples of the use of modern techniques 
and materials with the ancient and tra- 
ditional svmbols of the faith. 

The author, Mrs. Katharine Morrison 
McClinton, is well known among women 
as a period furnishings, 
antique collecting, and decoration in 
general. She has written two previous 
books—Good Housekeeping in the 
Church and Flower Arrangement in the 
Church. 

Mrs. McClinton recounts the past to 
prove how the church has changed in 
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d walk beside well-placed tree welcomes congregation to worship at Emmanuci 
sbyterian Church in Spokane, Washington (McClure and Adkinson, architects). 


the uses of art and architecture. The 
author shows how liturgical elements, in 
form and symbol and use, have been 
constant and pure. though improved 
aesthetically, over the centuries. 

One of the best chapters in her new 
volume is “Color in Church Decoration.” 
It is almost encyclopedic in scope and 
yet very readable. Here again the 
liturtical element predominates frankly 
but not exclusively. 

Both books are beamed specifically 
at congregations’ church-building com- 
mittees. Their usefulness, however, is 
not limited to these planners. Any mem- 
ber whose church is contemplating a 
new building or extensive renovations 
should find that the volumes will add 
fresh insights to his cache of informa- 
tion. —S. Turner RiTENouR 
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LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


®@ Christian Stewardship. A full- 
color illuminated card stating the 
definition of Christian stewardship. 
An aid to year-round stewardship 
promotion. Attractive for inclusion 
in anv mailing or distribution. $1.50 
per hundred. 


® Speak Out, Men of the Church. 
A six-page leaflet for men based on 
the theme “Christ calls the men of 
his church to share their faith.” Es- 
pecially effective for discussion 
groups, 2¢ per copy. 


® Take a Giant Step, by Janette T. 
Harrington, Popularly written 
twentv-eight-page booklet detailing 
the important new philosophy of 
missions which is emerging so rap- 
idly during these fast-moving times. 
The aims of the church, problems 
encountered, and solutions now be- 
ing emploved are described in vivid 
accounts of persons in action. 15¢. 


® Christian Education. An_ illus- 
trated folder depicting the various 
services of the Board of Christian 
Education as they are related to the 
total program and membership of 
the Presbyterian Church. The folder 
was designed for congregations’ lit- 
erature racks. Free. 


@ Gateway to Service. A presenta- 
tion of the need for men and women 
in the field of Christian education. 
A helpful tool for advisers. Free. 


Order any of the above from 
Presbyterian Distribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 

116 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, II. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 


Write for comprehensive free cat- 
alog of literature and audio-visual 


materials. 
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’ |ing a great renaissance of religious new sense of responsibility toward 

Compiled by Edward D. Staples |studies at Harvard under President religious nurture of their students, 


Valuable aid in making family devotions | Pusev’s guidance. Yale has still its Con- awareness of a true alliance be 
more real and meaningful — especially in gregational cast, and its divinity school Christianity and higher education. 
families with younger children. Compiled | represents, in its faculty and among its _ its side, the church, which had soo 
by parents and leaders of young children. | students, a concert of the Christian com- whipped the colleges, has in these 
50¢ per copy, $5.00 per dozen. munions. The presidents of Princeton years eagerly welcomed them again! 
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“Look Up and Live’ —continu 
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TV network, Sunday, 10:30 t 
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ally thougl’l0 church-related colleges as against 
1ave comMO40 tax-supported colleges and univer- 
thics ismmpities and 507 independent or nonsec- 
an H-bogftarian institutions, Of these 710 church- 
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s imposdfoman Catholic, and five Jewish. Al- 
exhibitagthough the Protestant colleges outnum- 
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thirty years mark the greatest period of 
expansion in the history of Roman Cath- 
dlic higher education in America, but a 
period of gradual decline for Protestant 
higher education. 

In a variety of ways—in contributions 
made by Roman Catholic dioceses, or- 
ders, brotherhoods, sisterhoods, and lay 
organizations, through the contributed 
services of teaching brothers and teach- 
ing sisters, through annual giving funds, 
and through capital gifts campaigns— 
the Roman Catholic Church is pouring 
millions into its expanding colleges, 
fully confident that the investment will 
bring great returns. Only a few months 
ago, for instance, the twenty-eight Jesuit 
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THIS LOVABLE CHINESE GIRL 


AVED FROM CERTAIN DEATH 


“,..an experience | will never forget!” 


—by Dr. D 
7 





HO would have dared to hope that 

this child — pictured here in my 
arms — could be saved? Abandoned to 
the terrors of China’s famine and cruel 
indifference . . . too weak to cry out, 
she might be expected to die quickly — 
and mercifully! 

But thousands of miles away, some- 
one cared. The loving help of an Ameri- 
can foster parent rescued this child 
just in the nick of time! And today 
this little “lost soul” is a happy, healthy 
girl, surrounded by love and affection. 

But what about tomorrow ... the 
day after ...or perhaps next month, 
when another homeless, starving child 
is turned out to wait for death to end 
his suffering? Whose loving help will 
save him? Will it be YOURS? 

For just ten dollars a month, you 
can “adopt” a little boy or girl and 
assure him a place of safety in the 
Christian Herald’s orphanages in Hong 
Kong, Formosa or Korea. Here he will 
be given food, clothing, little jobs to do 
— and more important, he will be given 
boundless love and the opportunity of 
belonging to someone, somewhere! 

Meanwhile, you will have the heart- 
warming experience of writing to 
“vour” child and receiving his grateful 
letters in reply. You may cancel the 
arrangement at any time, because 
nothing binds you but a little child’s 
love. 

You need not send a year’s or even 
six months’ support now. Just ten dol- 
lars will say to some homeless child — 
“Somebody wants you!” 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURNS 


aniel A. Poling 
“ai = 


Just 4 short years of loving care transformed this 
half-dead foundling into a bouncing, happy child! 
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Christian Herald Industrial Missions in China ! 
27 East 39th Street * Room 29 
New York 16, N. Y. l 


Please enroll me as a for a 

homeless child and send my child's pic- 

ture and case history as soon as possible. 

OI enclose $10 as my first month's gift. 
I will endeavor to give $10 each month 
but I understand I may cancel the ar- 
rangement at any time. 


“sponsor” 


year. 
O I cannot provide complete support for 
a child, but I wish to have a share and 
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MY NAME... ....ccseeeeeeees se eneeeeeeeeeeeee 
ADDRESS .......ccceecsnecees seeeeeeeeeeeceee 
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NEITHER HANDMAIDEN 
NOR RIVAL, BUT PARTNER 


( Continued ) 


colleges and universities announced an 
expansion program of $127,000,000 or 
more. This is but one branch of the Ro- 
man Catholic family of colleges. 

The Protestant churches have not 
done so well. The Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., for instance, allocated but 
$886,763 through its Board of Christian 
Education in 1957 (omitting special 
projects) for the financial assistance of 
its forty-one colleges, an average of $21,- 
628 per college. Under discerning and 
aggressive leadership, this Board has 
more than quadrupled its appropriations 
to these colleges since 1950, but it has 
been singularly difficult to convince the 
Presbyterian Church at large that the 
colleges merit really significant support. 

Yet some other communions, seeing 
the crucial significance to the nation of 
the church-related colleges, have sharply 
increased their appropriations to them. 
In April, 1956, the Quadrennial Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church an- 
nounced a goal of $44,000,000 to be 
raised over a four-year period in the 
various Conferences for Methodist col- 
leges. This goal is based on the gift of 
$1.30 from every Methodist annually 
for four years. One United Lutheran col- 
lege in Pennsylvania receives from 
church sources this year the sum of 
$107,000 for current operations, $600,- 
000 for capital purposes, and expects 
more. Another United Lutheran college 
receives $150,000 for current operations 
and is concluding successfully a $1,460,- 
000 campaign for capital purposes 
among Lutheran churches. The basis is a 
payment of $9.80 for every communi- 
cant member of the contributing 
churches. This is significant support. 

And the United Presbyterian Church 
deserves commendation also. Its five 
related colleges, with an enrollment of 
8,568 and faculties totaling 246, share 
this year an appropriation of $263,707, 
averaging $52,741 each. The Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church allocates 
$50,000 to each of eight colleges. 


Our forty-one colleges 

And what of the forty-one colleges af- 
filiated with the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A.? They are scattered across 
the nation from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from North Dakota to Arkansas. 

In 1957-58 they have a total enroll- 
ment of 31,561 students. If all of them 
were to be swept together into one 
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single unit, it would be one of the largest 
universities in the world. Among them 
they have 2,113 faculty members, a ratio 
of one instructor to 14.9 pupils, In 1955- 
56 they had educational and general in- 
come of $21,436,709 and total educa- 
tional and general expense of $21,136,- 
887. This is big business—and will be 
bigger after union in May when the new 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will 
have a total of forty-six colleges. More- 
over, it will be noted that as a group our 
colleges have balanced the budget; vet 
thirteen of the forty-one had deficits at 
the end of the year 1955-56. These def- 
icits are not attributable to bad manage- 
ment but to the terrific “squeeze” that 
most colleges and universities now feel. 
The effect on colleges and universities 
of creeping inflation, the necessity of 
providing expanding facilities for ex- 
panding student bodies, and the inade- 
quacy of faculty salaries are matters of 
national concern and should certainly be 
matters of Presbyterian concern. For in- 
stance, the salaries paid to full profes- 
sors at the forty-one Presbyterian col- 
leges average $2,000 below the standard 
shown to be current in a recent study 
made by the Association of American 
University Professors. In a day of fierce 
and mounting competition for college 
teachers the perpetuation of this dis- 
crepancy spells doom. 

But whether support has been gener- 
ous or parsimonious, whether they have 
been well-nurtured or have suffered 
from malnutrition, the church-related 
colleges as a group now enter a new era. 
With few exceptions they are accredited 
four-year colleges, sound in their educa- 
tional philosophy and procedures. Their 
respect for the spiritual values guaran- 
tees their students a rich opportunity to 
learn what are the great spiritual and 
moral imperatives in life and a powerful 
incentive to heed them. 


Backwaters no longer 

Moreover, the public mind has 
changed toward the church-related col- 
leges. In the 1920’s, when it was fash- 
ionable to be cynical, they were often 
scorned as weak, unsophisticated, intel- 
lectual backwaters, “Bible colleges.” 
Now that the mood of irresponsibility 
that followed the First World War has 
given way to the acceptance of the ter- 
rible responsibilities growing out of the 
Second, men and women are soberly 
realizing that the church-related college 
is on the firing line of the mid-twentieth 
century, that it stands at the very critical 
paint in our society where the ideas are 
being formed that will shape tomorrow. 





What kind of citizens must we hayg 
democracy and freedom are to 
What kind of motivation must we) 
duce if we are to have a dynamieg 
parable to that of Russian communj 
What kind of training must we 
Christian civilization is to endure? ¥ 
sort of education do we want for 
children if we believe them to beg 
dren of God? What kind of leaders 
the country and the world need 
Christian leaders, or not? To these q 
tions and others like them, the chy 
related college gives unequivocal 
swers. 

In 1857 the Reverend William 
Tyler, Professor of Classics at Ambh 
College, wrote as follows concen 
American colleges: “The people } 
built them with their own hands 
cherished them in their own 
They are the people’s colleges. . 
Scarcely anything in America is m 
distinctly American than the relation 
tween the colleges and the com 
people. The people have made theo 
leges what they are, and the colle 
have, in no small measure, made 
people what they are. All classes h 
contributed to the establishment 
support of colleges and all classes 
reaped the benefit.” 

What was true a century ago is 
true, but with one very important mo 
fication. As we have seen, the chu 
related college of a century ago w 
about to endure decades of distress, mig | 
understanding, disappointment, frusti, | 
tion. Now it stands on the threshold 
its greatest usefulness. The church: 
lated college is in fact one of the pri 
pal defenders of the faith amog 
academic institutions against god 
secularism in our world, against com 
sive cynicism in the human hea 
against spurious objectivity in the claw 
room, and against the seductive indifia 
ence which is the prelude to destructi 
It is these colleges which, above 
others, are in a position to follow the¢ 
hortation of St. Paul: “And the thi 
that thou hast heard of me... ,! 
same commit thou to faithful men, wi 
shall be able to teach others also” | 
Timothy 2:3, KJV). If they are top 
their crucial role well, they need # r 
understanding and the support of 
who believe in the Christian foundatio 
of our life. 
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Unless otherwise attributed, qué 
tions are from The Church and # 
Four-Year College, by Guy E. Snavé, 
(Harper; 1955). The author is also i 
debted to this volume for other facts. 
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THE 


Mariana gazed sullenly at the rain- 
ips running down the windowpane. 
t just wasn’t fair, Her eyes filled with 
ars as she thought of the trip to the 
90 and the picnic that had been 
banned for her birthday. 

It hadn’t rained for three whole 
mths, and now just because this was 
er birthday—the only day of the year 
hat was her birthday—there were sheets 
f nasty rain pouring down from the 
heavy gray sky. 

No, it just wasn’t fair at all. 

Mariana sat on the edge of her bed. 
She knew she had behaved badly at 


U - ° 
breakfast, but the mixed-up, cross feel- 


ng inside her told her that she didn’t 
are if she had. 

When Daddy had kissed her and said, 
Happy birthday, Chicken,” she hadn't 
ven smiled. And when Mother brought 

it the new roller skates, Mariana had 
hardly looked at them. Who could use 
wller skates in the rain? 

When Mother had tried to plan some- 
hing in place of the picnic, Mariana had 
ist thrown her napkin on the floor and 

upstairs. 


Armin, 19, 1958 


wall H | LDREN’S STORY by Rhoda W. Leonard 























RAINY BIRTHDAY 


She was so angry at the whole world 
that she didn’t care if she ever went 
downstairs again. 


The coughing sound of an old truck 
came from the street below and stopped 
in front of the house. That would be 
Jeff with the weekly delivery of butter 
and eggs from the Jenkins’ farm. 

Mariana liked Jeff. He knew every- 
thing about a farm, and last summer he 
had driven her to Jenkins’ and let her 
ride one of the farm horses. 

Jeff was laughing, and Mariana forgot 
that she had wanted to stay in her room. 
She crept softly downstairs. 

She waited a moment by the door be- 
fore going into the kitchen, Jeff was sit- 
ting at the table drinking a cup of hot 
chocolate and talking to her mother. 

“Yes, Ma’am. This is a million-dollar 
rain,” he was saying. “We were afraid 
there wouldn't be enough hay for next 
winter. And do you know that Bob 
Crawford had almost decided to give his 
farm up? Couldn't get anything to grow 
without rain. He was going to send his 
girls to their grandma, while he and his 


wife got work in town. Looks as if he'll 
be able to manage now, though. Yes, 
Ma’am! It’s a million-dollar rain.” 

Goodness! Did Jeff mean that if it 
hadn’t rained, Gloria, Georgie, and Mar- 
garet Crawford would have to go away? 
And what would the Jenkins’ horses and 
cows do without enough hay? 

Mariana went into the kitchen, just 
as Jeff was saying, “You should have seen 
the difference as I drove into town this 
morning. It was as if all the land was 
thanking God for the rain. It sure makes 
everything grow.” 

Then Jeff noticed the little girl in the 
doorway. 

“Hi, Mariana! How d’you like the 
rain?” 

Mariana waited a minute before an- 
swering. Then she looked at her mother 
and said, “I guess I’m glad it rained after 
all.” 

Mother smiled, and it was a lovely 
smile. “Oh, rain makes all kinds of things 
grow,” she said, 

Mariana didn't feel at all like a vege- 
table at that moment, but she knew she 
was one of those things. 
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Let the idle clothing in 
your closet go to work 
to help someone in need 
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Need for clothing among 

the suffering overseas is at 

a level unprecedented in 

the last decade. 

More than five million per- 
sons—refugees, victims of 

disasters, the chronically 

, poverty-stricken, orphans, 
\ widows and other destitute— 
have no source of clothing 

except what we can send, what 


| Stag > BP i a * } we will give from among the 


idle garments in our closets, 


Siete 
ia «# : 4 

eG: * S the extra things we 
Pegs x Je as so seldom wear. 


2,000,000 pounds are asked of Presbyterians in 1958. 


Plan to contribute good usable clothing through your church to the nearest Church 
World Service center. Full information is being sent to all pastors. 
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